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A Social Worker's Day 


By Rose G1Bian 


O you're interested in my work and 
S want to know a little about the pu- 

pils’ background and my contacts 
with their families? I am glad to hear you 
say that, for I like my work and welcome 
the opportunity of talking about it. But if 
you want to go along with me today, I 
warn you that you must have good feet 
and a strong heart. for in most cases it 
means going up, up, up. My motto is: 
When in doubt, walk to the top floor, for 
there I find most of those I want to see. 


Annie Thought Nobody Loved Her 


Today we shall first go to the home of 
little Annie whom you saw yesterday. She 
is a sweet child, with expressive features, 
but what a temper she has! It seems as if 
a whole life’s anger were accumulated in 
her. We are wondering whether this is not 
caused by the fact that she is left at the 
school for weeks at a time, without any 
contact with her family; that is why I want 
to see the mother today. So let’s go. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Blank.” 

“Ah, good afternoon, Miss 
so glad to see you. 
you were here.” 

“That’s right, almost a year. Little Joe 
was only a few weeks old, and I see he is 
quite a big boy now. I wonder if he knows 
Annie. She loves him and often tells me 
about him. But she would like to see him 
much more often than she does.” 

“I know; but you see, it’s so hard for us 
to take her home. First, there is the car- 
fare, and then nobody has the time to make 


; lam 
It’s a long time since 


the four trips each time she is to visit us. 
That’s why we don’t take her home often. 
And besides, we know she is well taken care 
of at the school, is kept warm and has 
enough to eat every day. That’s why we 
don’t mind so much if she stays there.” 

“Yes, I know, Mrs. Blank. I know it’s 
hard for you; but if I were in your place, 
I would do it anyway, no matter what it 
would cost me. You have six other chil- 
dren, haven’t you? They are living at home 
and in some way you find food and clothing 
for them. Now Annie cannot understand 
why she has to be the only one to stay away 
from home so much. All she thinks is that 
you don’t love her the way you love the 
other children, and that is, perhaps, why 
she gets angry so quickly and so often.” 

“But believe me, Miss, I do love her and I 
miss her so much.” 

“Of course you love her, but how can 
Annie know it unless you show her that 
you want to have her home as often as she 
can come? A little child cannot under. 
stand your thoughts and feelings unless you 
show with action what you mean. Chil- 
dren living far away from home don’t get 
so upset about this, because none of ther 
go home except when they go for long vaca 
tions, about three times a year. But pupils 
living near the school go home every week- 
end or almost every week-end. If a girl 
like your Annie knows that her parents 
live in the city and don’t take her home, 
pretty soon she will develop a bitterness 
and a grudge because she thinks no one 
loves her. This is very bad, because such 
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a feeling will stay with a person sometimes 
throughout life and will give him or her 
much trouble, and also trouble other peo- 
ple. You would be surprised how often 
your little girl says to me, ‘Mother does not 
love me.’ Every child needs to know that 
it is loved by the family. That is very 
important. So won’t you try to take Annie 
home every week? You must show her 
that you want her home just as much as the 
other children. 

“Ah, here come your two big boys. I’m 
sure they will want to help, won’t you, 
boys? Could one of you call for Annie on 
Fridays on your way home from school, 
and the other bring her back Sunday? How 
about it?” 

“Tt’s O.K., if Ma wants it.” 

“Well, it’s O.K. with me, too,” says the 
mother. 

“That's fine, so we can start right in this 
week-end and see whether that will make 
a change in Annie. Let her help you a 
little, Mrs. Blank; that will make her feel 
that you need her and it will give her 
pleasure. I'll bet you boys also help your 
mother, don’t you? You know she is not 
very strong and will be much less tired if 
you help her sweep and wash the floors, 
dry dishes and run errands. In olden days, 
people used to think that such things were 
only women’s work, but nobody thinks that 
today any more. I am sure you are help- 
ing mother, aren’t you?” 

The boys grin friendlily, a little embar- 
rassed. 

“All right, then, we shall get Annie ready 
this Friday, and you boys will tell me from 
week to week how things are going with 
her at home. All right? Good bye, Mrs. 
Blank; I hope you will keep well.” 

“Good bye, Miss, come again. I am so 
sorry I cannot come to the Child Study 
meetings, but you know I have too much to 
do, with so many children. Good bye.” 

And then we’re out in the clear air, ready 
to go to the next place. That is the trouble 
we have with some of the children. The 


parents would be horrified at the idea that 
any one would think they don’t love the 
deaf child as much as the others. And yet, 
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they leave the deaf child at school for weeks 
at a time, even though they live in the city, 
and it takes a good deal of urging before 
the weekly visit at home becomes a definite 
habit. We have found a great improvement 
in many of the children, once that is accom. 
plished, and they are much happier. 


Child Study Meetings 


But now, while we are on our way to the 
next home, would you like to hear a little 
about our Child Study meetings? They are 


really an outcome of such individual visits | 
as you have just witnessed. Long before | 


our Nursery School was established, I used 
to visit homes of preschool children in ad- 
dition to homes of enrolled pupils, and | 
would take up with the mother the question 
of training the little deaf child at home. 
In most cases, the parents were helpless and 
bewildered, and accepted gladly even the 
limited help that was given them. We often 
gave them reprints of articles from the 
Vota Review which were always welcome 
to them, since they found out how other 
parents had coped with the same problem. 
But it was a rather slow way of reaching 
the many families and so, in March, 193], 
we organized the first Child Study group 
at the Lexington School. Since then, meet- 
ings have been held regularly twice a month 
throughout the school year. They are at- 
tended mostly by mothers, but some fathers, 
or relatives and friends are often present, 


especially if a mother finds it unable to | 
The establishment of the | 


come herself. 
Nursery School has brought to us a good 
many of the younger mothers; they not 
only attend the meetings, but also take turns 
in observing the Nursery School throughout 
the day at certain intervals. 


home. 

The members of the group are mainly 
parents of children less than 12 years of 
age. We knew that many of them came 
to the school on Wednesdays to take the 
children out after school hours and so we 
used the time from 1:30 to 3 P. M. on that 
day for the meetings. A fee of ten cents 
(not obligatory) is collected and serves for 








This helps | 
them greatly in meeting actual problems at | 
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subscriptions to several copies of the Par- 
ents’ Magazine and the Votta REVIEW, 
which are circulated among the members 
at each meeting. We also use booklets pub- 
lished by the Children’s Bureau in Wash- 
ington, the Child Study Association, and 
others. Parents of older children who 
usually don’t come to the school during the 
day, meet once in a while in the evening. 
Since they are especially interested in the 
vocational training, these meetings are at- 
tended also by the Superintendent, the prin- 
cipal of the vocational department, the 
placement worker and others, to give infor- 
mation on vocational training and opportu- 
nities for work. 


Example Is Better Than Precept 


What topics do we take up with parents 
of the younger children? To be frank, 
they cover almost every phase of life, but 
throughout all the sessions there is one idea 
that winds itself like a ribbon in and out; 
namely, that the example of the parents has 
a far deeper influence on the children than 
anything that may be said; also, that a 
friendly, calm atmosphere in the home will 
do wonders in building up emotionally 
healthy children. We make constant use of 
current topics of interest affecting family 
life, such as newly opened housing proj- 
ects, health drives, the social security laws, 
lives of outstanding personalities, etc., etc. 
Frequent information is given concerning 
settlement and neighborhood houses where 
parents and children may find interesting 
cultural and recreational activities. Some 
of the other topics discussed in the past are: 


The deaf child within the family 
Character and attitudes 

Discipline and training for responsibility 
Effect of fear and anger on body and mind 
The stubborn child and the timid child 
Temper tantrums 

What makes home a happy place? 
Self-reliance 

Learning how to spend money 

Parents’ love versus children’s love 
Summer recreation 


Each year, the heads of all departments, 
such as the principal, matron, dietitian and 
others, address the group at certain times, 
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to give information on their particular 
work with the children. This leads toward 
a better understanding of our aims and to- 
ward good team work. 

I am often asked, “Are many national- 
ities represented among your pupils?” Not 
among the pupils themselves, for almost all 
of them were born in this country. But we 
found many nationalities represented 
among the parents. If I am not mistaken, I 
have a memo to that effect among my pa- 
pers right here. Let me see; yes, here 
it is. According to a study made by us a 
little more than a year ago, the parents of 
our pupils came from 31 different countries. 
The largest number, of course, were Ameri- 
cans, for there were 96 cases of both par- 
ents having been born in the United States, 
and also 21 American fathers and 29 moth- 
ers who had married persons of foreign 
nationalities. We also found that 31 par- 
ents came from Russia, 30 from Italy, 17 
from Poland, 11 from Puerto Rico, 7 from 
Austria, 6 from Ireland and 4 from the 
West Indies; the other 24 countries were 
represented only by one or two parents. 


The Home on the Top Floor 


I hope I am not boring you with all these 
details. We are now coming to the second 
home I want to visit today, so let’s climb 
another four flights. You know what I 
told you about the top floor, which has its 
rewards in the light and air it lets into the 
homes. Well, here we are. This is the 
home of a new little pupil who has entered 
recently and since we're in the neighbor- 
hood, I thought I would step in to see the 
mother. 

“How are you, Mrs. White? Do you re- 
member me? We come from little Lena’s 
school.” 

“Oh, yes, I know, I spoke to you at the 
school. Please sit down, and let me make 
a cup of coffee for you. All right?” 

“No, thank you, we are not hungry and 
have not much time; so let’s just talk a 
little. You must have a lot of work with 
five children, getting them off to school and 
keeping everything going.” 

“That’s right, I’m busy all the time, but 
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my husband and the children are very good 
and help me; even the little ones try. So 
we get along.” 

The place is furnished poorly, but is spot- 
less and has a friendly atmosphere. Four 
small pots of geraniums, all identical in 
size, stand on the windowsill. 

“What lovely flowers!” 

“Yes, I’m very proud of them. Last week 
was my birthday, so each of the four chil- 
dren bought one flower pot for me in the 
ten cent store. It made me so happy! You 
don't know how many weeks they had to 
save to get that much money. Thank the 
Lord, my husband is working again! He 
gets only small wages, but it’s lots better 
than being on relief. He was so glad when 
he found the job, he ran right away to the 
relief lady to stop the money. He just 
couldn't wait, and never thought of it that 
we needed some money until he would get 
his wages. If we all stay well now, things 
will be better with us. And my little Lena 
is much better now since she goes to your 
Every time she comes home, she 
tries to talk and that makes us very happy. 
What. are you leaving already? That is 
too bad. Come again when you can stay 


school. 


longer.” 

“Thank you, and I hope you will find 
time to visit Lena’s teacher once in a while 
at the school and also come to our meet- 
ings; you will get cards from us every 
month, giving you the date. Good bye.” 


*““Mary Must Work” 


And now let’s go quickly to the last place 
I want to visit today. I have left it purposely 
to the end so that I may find the father 
home from work. I want to see him about 
his twenty-year-old daughter, Mary, who 
came to us for vocational training only half 
a year ago and who is so skillful that she 
needs only a few more months to be ready 
for work. But, here’s the rub; she stays 
home a great deal, in fact she has not been 
in school for the last two weeks. She says 
her father forces her to go to work when- 
ever there is any. So now | want to see if 
I can “strike a bargain” with him about 
regular attendance. We knock and enter 
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the kitchen. It is not far from supper time; 

one large solitary pot is on the stove and 

the mother explains after a while: 
“Tonight we have beans for supper.” 


the 
kitchen is a larger room with nothing but 
a table and a few rickety chairs. One can 
see beds in two adjoining rooms which are 
too small to allow for any other furniture. 
The father has just come home from work 
and is “washing up,” according to the 
mother. When he finally comes in the 
kitchen, he is clean; he wears undershirt 
and black trousers which must have been 
freshly put on. His face is square and red, 
and he looks stern; but the honest and un- 
derstanding look in his eyes makes me feel 
that things will turn out well for Mary. 
Both he and his wife speak English broken- 
ly, and we get along after a fashion. I-try 
to explain that, since both of the parents 
and their son are working, the girl’s earn- 
ings would not be missed so much. 

“That’s what you think, lady. But see, 
me work only two or three days a week; 
my wife, she make about $6 a week, and the 
boy makes $12, but he keeps half for him- 
self to. get some clothes. All winter, no- 
body work in this house, and we have much 
debts. I borrow from all friends because I 
no want relief. My mother, she die a few 
weeks ago and I must pay undertaker every 
week something. Me need much money; and 
Mary, she must go to work. She wants silk 
stockings; my wife no wear silk stockings, 
but the girl, she must have them. So she 
must work.” 


The place is almost bare; next to 


“Well, you see, times have changed and 
we must change with them. Your Mary 
has ‘golden hands.’ She will find steady 
work and make good money if you will 
give her a chance to finish her training. 
You had her home from school for about 
three years, before she came to us, and 
what did she get? Ten or twelve dollars a 
week, and laid off every little while. That’s 
how it will be with her all the time if you 
take her out before she is ready. But if 
she stays a few more months with us, she 


(Continued on page 328) 
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Ends, Not Means 


FEW years ago 
an authority 
on Contract 


Bridge wrote 
an article entitled 


“Let’s Play Bridge.” 


Let's Teach Language 


By ALAN Y. CROUTER 


This paper was submitted anonymously in a 
prize contest sponsored by the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. The award of $100 for the best 
paper on Language Teaching was divided 
between Mr. Crouter and Mr. James A. 
Weaver, of the New Jersey School. 
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The 


How is it that we 
have always had 
outstanding lan- 
guage _ teachers? 
Miss Yale, Miss 
Christmas, Mrs. 
Hurd, Miss Buell, 


Pioneers 





His point was that 

the various systems were used as_ the 
end of successful Contract playing rather 
than as a means to successful Contract play- 
ing. Too many players were so engrossed 
with their systems of play that they almost 
forgot the game. He showed that, year in 
and year out, the same outstanding players 
of national reputation were always the 
leaders, regardless of their systems. What 
was his answer? They used common sense 
and played bridge, not systems. 

Isn’t that, in a sense, what we need today 
in teaching language to deaf children? 
Aren’t we depending too much on systems 
instead of sound reasoning and hard work? 
We hear of the marvelous Northwest Plan 
which eliminates all language difficulties 
for deaf boys and girls. We are told of the 
Wonderful Master Guide which all but 
guarantees to make it impossible for deaf 
dren to make mistakes in expressing them- 
selves. We are informed by ardent disciples 
of still other methods that, “All you have 
to do is just give it to them; that’s all, just 
give it to them and they won’t make any 
mistakes. They just won’t make any!” 

“They just won’t make any!” Ah! What 
convincing proof that we lack common 
sense! What blind pride in a system of 
teaching language! The same false pride 
makes us show corrected papers as original 
work and give carefully prepared demon- 
strations as samples of impromptu class- 
room work. Yes, too many of us are so 
busy teaching a system that we don’t teach 
language. 


Dr. Bell and others all were successful 
teachers long before the modern flurry of 
systems. They had no “Open Sesame” in 
the top drawers of their desks, but they did 
have common sense and they did teach lan- 
guage. They worked out carefully planned 
programs for the presentation of language 
to deaf children and then taught the chil- 
dren how to use the language. 

Today we are so busy trying to get 
language out of deaf children that we don’t 
take enough time to get it into them. We 
say, “Teach language when it is needed. 
Teach language the natural way.” The re- 
sult is the abandonment of orderly proce- 
dure which deaf children must have and the 
laying down of a barrage of “natural lan- 
guage.” We even hear of some schools for 
the deaf that do away with all special means 
of instruction. 


Language Principles Must Be Taught 


“Teach language when it is needed.” 
This is a very good rule but it needs to be 
enlarged to read, “Teach language when it 
is needed, but be careful to avoid confu- 
sion.” We all know that deaf children are 
from three to five years behind their hear- 
ing brothers and sisters, so when they come 
to us they need a great deal of language 
and need it in a hurry. In spite of their 
obvious needs they cannot learn it all at 
once. It’s not a case of sink or swim. They 
must be taught to swim and a definite plan 
of work must be followed if the best results 
are to be obtained. 
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This is true not only in the primary 
grades but in the intermediate and ad- 
vanced grades as well. Deaf children 
cannot gain a command of language by 
having language principles thrown at 
them. This does not mean that teachers 
should not talk to deaf children in a per- 
fectly natural way, but it does mean that 
language principles should be taught and 
used by the children in the sequence most 
advantageous for clear and orderly prog- 
ress in the use and comprehension of lan- 
guage. 

“Oh! That leads to stilted, unnatural 
language,” comes the protest. 

How many five or six year old hearing 
children can express themselves fluently? 
How many of them use long sentences? 
How many of them have never heard a 
word of English? Normal youngsters learn- 
ing to express themselves pass through suc- 
cessive stages of babbling, words, short sen- 
tences, longer sentences. Why shouldn’t deaf 
children do the same thing? We certainly 
should not force a mature vocabulary upon 
deaf minds which are not prepared for it. 

The ardent faddist says, “But language 
should be taught the natural way. Hearing 
children aren’t held back for language prin- 
ciples. Why hold back deaf children?” 
The answer to this is so obvious that many 
of us have missed it. Deaf children cannot 
learn language in a natural manner because 
they are deaf. If they could, they would 
not be in special schools. 


Is School Life Natural? 


Dr. Harris Taylor once said that the most 
unnatural part of a deaf child’s life was 
the five hours spent in school, five days out 
of the week during the school year. That 
sounds like heresy, but it’s true. Think it 
over for a minute. What’s natural about a 
school anyway? Is it natural for a child to 
be taken out of its home five days a week 
and herded into a building for five hours 
or more? No, it’s not. The natural way 
would be for the mother to teach her off- 
spring while the father is out providing 
for his family. Society, however, demands 
that we have schools where our children 
will grow up under conditions most advan- 
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tageous for society and for the individual, 

Deaf children cannot develop properly 
under conditions which are satisfactory for 
hearing boys and girls. The children in 
schools for the deaf need special instruc. 
tion. They come to us because they need 
unusual assistance, yet some of us say, 
“Teach them the natural way.” It just can’t 
be done. 

We must devise ways to help our children 
form correct language habits. Hearing chil- 
dren receive thousands of language impres- 
sions daily in and out of school; the deaf 
receive comparatively few. To make up for 
this lack of impressionability we must teach 
our children how and when certain lan- 
guage principles are used and then give 
them opportunities to put these principles 
to work. 

“Very nicely spoken,” says my reader, 
“but how are you going to do it?” 


Essentials of a Good Language Course 


Let’s make a list of essentials for a good 
language course. 

1. A sound beginning, using any method 
which will help deaf children learn the rudi- 
ments of composition. 

2. A carefully planned program for the 
teaching of language principles. 

3. Correlation of language with voca- 
tional activities. 

4. Preparation for higher education for 
those who plan to take it. 

5. An oral environment. 

First on our list is, A sound beginning, 
using any method which will help deaf chil- 
dren learn the rudiments of composition. 

“Aha,” says my reader. “Don’t tell me 
you advise the use of a method.” 

Of course I do, and very emphatically, 
too. All sound teaching must proceed me- 
thodically. There must be a plan for the 
children to follow, but in due time it should 
be withdrawn, leaving the pupils to express 
themselves independently. 

As the children grow, their need of ex- 
pression grows but it is the expression of 
a little boy or girl, and that must be given 
due consideration. Sufficient opportunity 
must be given to fix language habits re- 
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cently acquired before new work, which 
might be confusing, is introduced. Only 
too often to have and to be are confused 
because one is not thoroughly learned be- 
fore the other is taken up. 


The Five Slate System 


Criticism of Miss Barry’s Five Slate Sys- 
tem is heard. The complaint. is that it 
teaches stilted language such as, “John gave 
an apple to Mary.” Stilted? Possibly, but 
grammatically correct. It is a simple mat- 
ter after the children have learned this con- 
struction to show them that another means 
of expression is, “John gave Mary an 
apple.” The Five Slate System has been 
used in our primary department for a num- 
ber of years. After teaching several years 
in the intermediate department, I have yet 
to encounter a child confused in this con- 
struction. The teachers through whose 
hands my pupils have passed before com- 
ing to me have taught language and not 
systems. 

The second essential on the list is, A 
carefully planned program for the teaching 
of language principles. This entails clarity 
of presentation, opportunity for the applica- 
tion of new principles and correlation of 
language with other academic subjects. 


Principles Must Be Clearly Presented 


Language principles must be clearly pre- 
sented. It is unfortunately only too easy 
for some of us to make a complicated mat- 
ter out of what could be a simple presenta- 
tion. For the sake of discussion, let us take 
the definite and indefinite articles, a and the. 

I have seen approximately the following 
tule given to a class of slow children. 

“If one person knows about a certain 
thing and the rest do not know about it, or 
if there are many things, we write a.” 

“If everyone knows about a certain thing, 
or if there is only one thing, we write the.” 

The language used in stating the rule is 
enough to stump a class of bright children. 
It served only to confuse the group to which 
it was given. 

Boiled down to a simple analysis these 
easily understood diagrams can be given 
to deaf children: 
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I know I know ) 
and the and +a 

You know You do not know } 

I do not know } 
and a Nobody knows ;a 

You know J 


They can be applied easily and graphi- 
cally as the following examples will show: 

John, looking at the classroom clock 
which has stopped, says to his teacher, 
“The clock stopped.” 

He used the because, “I know and you 
know,” was the situation. “I,” was John 
and, “You,” represented the teacher. 

Mary comes to school and says to her 
teacher, “I got a box from home last night.” 

She used a because she knew about the 
box but her teacher did not. 

Nathan, trying to guess what his teacher 
has in her pocket says, “Is it a marble?” 

Obviously he did not know what was in 
the pocket but his teacher did, so he used a. 

Teacher says to Paul, “Get me a piece of 
chalk, please.” 

She can’t possibly know which piece Paul 
will get nor does Paul know which piece 
his teacher wants. Nobody knew, so teacher 
used a. 

These signposts directing the children to 
the correct use of a and the can be used to 
correct mistakes, also, as the following illus- 
tration will show. A little boy in our in- 
termediate department wrote :— 

“One day my baby brother was lost. My 
mother told me to look for him and I found 
him asleep on the big rock.” 

His teacher said, “I don’t know about the 
rock. Was it big? Was it little? I don’t 
know about it.” 

The deaf child realizing that the use of 
the was wrong, shook his head and said, 
“Oh, a rock.” 

Since first using the above solution to the 
a and the problem, I have never had it fail 
me. It is not a question of, “First time a 
and after that the, and if there is only one, 
the.” The explanation worked out in the 
diagrams previously shown teaches the chil- 
dren how to use a and the in keeping with 
the underlying principle, namely, definite 
or indefinite. 
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A Logical Foundation 


The use of devices such as this gives deaf 
children a logical foundation for their lan- 
guage which they must have before it can 
become habitually correct. 

Having presented a language principle, 
the teacher must give the children oppor- 
tunities to use it. These can be afforded in 
drill work, original composition, and con- 
versation. 

A certain amount of drill work is neces- 
sary to fix a principle and its use in the 
minds of deaf children. Hearing children 
acquire a proper use of language not only 
by using it themselves but also by first 
hearing others use it. They hear Father 
talking to Mother. They hear Sister talking 
to Brother. They hear Teacher talking to 
classmates. They hear conversations among 
innumerable people, and all of this helps to 
form a language pattern. A deaf child sees 
but an infinitesimal part of this very neces- 
sary use of language. To make up for this 
inability to hear the proper use of language 
by others, deaf children must have sufficient 
drill in using language themselves. Passive 
Voice, Duration of Time, Indirect Dis- 
course, and other language principles can- 
not be taught incidentally or by the use of 
a magic formula. They are taught by 
means of orderly procedure on the part of 
the teacher and hard work on the part of 
all. 

With careful planning, drill work can be 
made interesting and beneficial in more 
ways than one. As much as possible it 
should be thought-provoking. 


Comparison of Adjectives 


Comparison of Adjectives is a language 
principle which must be carefully taught. 
After the children have learned the need 
and use of this principle, they must be given 
sufficient opportunity to apply it. This can 
be easily afforded by the use of drill. Here 
it is up to the teacher to avoid monotony. 
Constant use of exercises such as the follow- 
ing results in forced and pointless language 
on the part of the children:— 

Write five statements using bigger. 

Write five statements using prettier. 
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Write five statements using best. 
However, language exercises can be 
planned which require practical application 
of the principle involved. A drill lesson 
such as the following has proved very help. 


ful :— 


Mary helps her mother often. 
Jane helps her mother sometimes. 
Ruth almost never helps her mother. 
Tell about Mary. 
Tell about Jane. 
Tell about Ruth. 

Responses :— 


Mary is the most helpful. 

Mary is more helpful than Ruth and Jane. 

Mary is more helpful than Jane. 

Mary is more helpful than Ruth. 

Jane is not so helpful as Mary. 

Jane is more helpful than Ruth. 

Jane is less helpful than Mary. 

Ruth is the least helpful. 

Ruth is less helpful than Mary. 

Ruth is less helpful than Jane. 

Ruth is not so helpful as Jane. 

Ruth is not so helpful as Mary. 

Ruth is less helpful than Mary and Jane. 

This device can be used similarly with other 
adjectives. 

Drill for the sake of killing time is inex- 
cusable, but drill on a new language prin- 
ciple is necessary until the children can use 
the form spontaneously and independently. 
How can children understand a language 
principle if they can’t use it? We hear the 
contention that drill on Passive Voice is un- 
necessary; that it is not warranted, that it 
is used only in textbooks. Poppycock! Deaf 
boys and girls who understand Passive 
Voice will use it. 


Drill on the Passive Voice 


It is true that Passive Voice is seen fre- 
quently in textbooks, but does that mean 
that the children who use these textbooks 
should not learn to comprehend and use the 
very construction which they see so often? 
On the contrary, every effort should be 
made to enable them to understand Passive 
Voice and use it easily. 

We should not accept statements such as: 

Men mine hard coal in the northeastern part 
of Pennsylvania. 

Fishermen catch a great many fish along the 
New England coast. 

(Continued on page 340) 
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The Thirty-Second Convention 


HE thirty-second meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf will be held in Fulton, 
Missouri, June 23-27, with the Missouri 
School for the Deaf as host. Dr. Clarence 
L. Settles, President of the Florida School 
for the Deaf and Vice-President of the Con- 
vention, is in charge of program plans. The 
Convention will open with registration at 
1:30 Monday afternoon, June 23, and at 
eight that evening a session will be held in 
Westminster College Gymnasium, at which 
time the Governor of Missouri and the 
Mayor of Fulton will welcome the delegates. 
The daily program will comprise demon- 
strations from 9 to 9:50; sectional meet- 
ings from 10 to 10:50; and general ses- 
sions from 11 to 12 and from 2 to 4:30. 
All the meetings and the demonstrations 
with the exception of the opening session, 
will be held at the school. 

The demonstrations will include illustra- 
tions of educational procedures in the pre- 
school and_ kindergarten departments; 
speech development; auricular training; 
equipment for vocational training, etc. The 
sectional meetings each day will deal with: 
1, Supervision; 2, Preschool; 3, Speech; 
4, Acoustic Training; 5, Curriculum Con- 
tent; 6, Vocational Training; 7, Health and 
Physical Education; 8, Character Training; 
9, Section for Deaf Teachers; 10, Art. 

At the first general session on Tuesday, 
greetings will be extended from the Con- 
ference of Executives of Schools for the 
Deaf; the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf; 
the National Forum on Deafness and 
Speech Pathology; the Council of Teachers 
of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing in Public 
Schools; and the National Association of 
the Deaf. At this same session, Mr. Elwood 
Stevenson, Superintendent of the California 
School for the Deaf and President of the 
Convention, will deliver an address, 
“Schools for the Deaf — Today and To- 
morrow.” Tuesday evening, Dr. Theo. W. 
H. Irion, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Missouri, will speak on “The 


Place of Language in Mental” Develop- 
ment,” and Dr. A. L. Brown, Superinten- 
dent of the Colorado School for the Deaf, 
will give a demonstration, “A Leisure Time 
Activity.” 

Other addresses scheduled to be given 
during the meeting are as follows: 

Mental Hygiene from the Teacher’s View- 
point: Dr. Park J. White, St. Louis. 

The Problem of Leadership: Dr. Tom L. 
Anderson, Iowa School for the Deaf. 

Testing the Young Deaf Child: Dr. M. S. 
Hiskey, Department of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Nebraska. 

Personality Development: Dr. Elizabeth 
Peet, Gallaudet College. 

Religious and Moral Training of the 
Deaf: Rev. R. C. Fletéher, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

The Socio-Economic Adjustment of the 
Deaf: Mrs. H. T. Poore, Superintendent, 
Tennessee School for the Deaf. 

Many social events have been planned. 
On Tuesday afternoon there will be a tea 
for the wives of superintendents and prin- 
cipals at the Fulton Country Club; and 
Tuesday evening the alumni of Gallaudet 
College will assemble for dinner. The 
L. P. F. dinner will be held Wednesday 
evening. Thursday, there will be an old 
fashioned “Callaway County Barbecue and 
Entertainment.” As Callaway County is lo- 
cated in the heart of Missouri’s “Little 
Dixie,” this event will feature the well- 
known hospitality of that region. 

The school is arranging to accommodate 
from two hundred to two hundred fifty men 
and women. Provision for two hundred 
more will be made at William Woods Col- 
lege. Many rooms will be available in pri- 
vate homes. Rates will be reasonable. 
Meals will be served at the school, begin- 
ning with dinner Monday evening and end- 
ing with luncheon Friday noon. The cost 
of all meals during this period, including 
the banquet Thursday, will be seven dol- 
lars. Hotels are providing rooms for from 
$1.25 for a single room without bath to $3 


(Continued on page 342) 
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The Summer School You Asked For 


HAT voters ask for on election day 
\W and what they get after the ballots 

are counted frequently are horses 
of different colors. But this criticism can- 
not be made of the committee arranging 
the 1941 summer school for the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf to be held at the IIli- 
nois School for the Deaf for six weeks be- 
ginning June 30. The session will fulfill 
virtually every request of a great majority 
of those teachers who indicated in their 
questionnaires they would like to attend a 
summer school in 1941. 

D. T. Cloud, managing officer of the 
Illinois School and Director of the Sum- 
mer School, has announced the appoint- 
ment of four faculty members widely 
known for their contributions to the educa- 
tion of the deaf to teach the four courses 
most popularly requested in the question- 
naire. 

Faculty: Courses 

The staff and courses are: Dr. C. V. 
Hupeins, of Clarke School, The Applica- 
tions of Experimental Phonetics to the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf; Mary E. 
Numsers, of Clarke School, Acoustic Edu- 
cation; ALAN YALE CROUTER, of the Penn- 
sylvania School (Mt. Airy), Language; and 
S. RicHarRD SILVERMAN, of Central Insti- 
tute, Lip Reading. A fifth course, Reading, 
is to be added to this curriculum. 


Credit 

For the many who expressed a desire 
for credit for their summer work, special 
arrangements can be made with MacMur- 
ray College, which is fully accredited by 
the Association of American Universities. 
In addition to the specified courses to be 
offered on the Illinois School’s campus, 
these courses in education will be available 
at MacMurray College: Educational Psy- 
chology, Psychology of Adolescence, Extra- 
Curricular Activities for Elementary 
Schools, The Role of the Teacher in Stu- 


dent Guidance, and Mental Hygiene. 


Inexpensiveness 


That a maximum of educational value 
will be available at a minimum of ex- 
pense is evident in the rates for the sum- 
mer school. Tuition will be $50 ind board 
and room for the six weeks, $50. 


Recreation 

Interest in the summer school is, of 
course, not solely confined to what will be 
offered in the classrooms. Facilities for en- 
tertainment and recreation are excellent in 
Jacksonville. There are two nine-hole golf 
courses, a sporty municipal links with a 
fee of but ten cents a round and the Jack- 
sonville Country Club. There are three 
swimming pools, one but a few steps from 
the school’s new dormitory-—classroom 
buildings in which the summer students 
will be housed, and the others an indoor 
pool at MacMurray College and an out- 
door one at Nichols Park. Riding horses 
will be available at MacMurray and tennis 
courts at numerous places including IIli- 
nois College, which is but a block from the 
Illinois School. 

Trips 


And should one wish to get even farther 
from books, each week-end can be profit- 
ably spent enjoying a territory rich in 
scenic and historical lore. One day auto 
trips can be made easily to New Salem 
Park, the famed Lincoln Village; Lincoln’s 
tomb and home at Springfield; the Mark 
Twain country at Hannibal, Missouri, and 
St. Louis. Such widely diversified attrac- 
tions as the Ozark Mountains and Chicago 
are within a half-day’s driving range. Fish- 
ermen will find everything from bass to 
catfish in the nearby streams and the IIli- 
nois River. 

Enrollment 


Don’t delay making up your mind to 
attend. By writing Director Cloud to ex- 
press interest in enrolling, you will assure 
receipt of further announcements as soon 
as they are available. 
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More Argument 


UR Ex Supe 
had a party 
the other eve- 


ning. of the 
men teachers had 


Some 


been on a week-end 
fishing trip. They 
brought all their catch 
back to Dr. Ex and 
his wife, and invited 
themselves to help eat 
it. Dr. Ex invited anybody else who liked 
fish. 


After the fish had been disposed of, we 
all sat around the fire in the big living 
room, and though we had agreed before- 
hand not to talk shop, it wasn’t long till 
everybody was doing it. 

The argument began with a remark from 
a man teacher whom some of us privately 
call the Asset, with emphasis on the first 
syllable. He was transferred from another 
school, and came so highly recommended 
that we expected him to be a genius. So 
far his chief talent has proved a gift for 
adverse criticism, Maybe we will like him 
when we know him better. Maybe! 

Anyway, he suddenly turned to 
a timid young girl, a new teacher, 
who had chapel the Sunday be- 
fore, and remarked, “By the way, 
Miss J , what was your chap- 
el talk about last Sunday? My 
pupils didn’t get a thing out of it! 
Couldn’t even write the text.” 

Poor little Miss J—— turned 








OUTDOORS WITH THE CLASS 


Spring time beauty is intense— 
Boys, you must not climb the fence. 
Softly trees their branches drape— best 
Boys, get off the fire-escape! 
Trees with blossoms are aglow. 
Mustn’t steal them, boys, you know. 
Yes, that tree is very tall. 

Get right down before you fall! 
Now the brook makes springtime din. 
Why on earth must you fall in? 

Spring time would be easier, far, 
If children weren’t the way they are! 


crimson, and Jooked 
ready to weep, and 
one of our nicest and 
teachers, Miss 
Emma P , im- 
mediately came to her 
aid. 

“My children got a 
lot out of that talk,” 
she said warmly. 
“They told me very 
nice things about it. 
Of course, I don’t give 
my pupils a written test on Sunday’s chapel 
talk, every Monday morning. I don’t want 
to make them hate chapel. Neither do | 
give them an examination on Assemblies.” 

“Opinions may differ as to that,” the 
Asset informed us loftily. “I always check 
to find out what meanings my pupils re- 
ceived, or if they received any. They listen 
much more closely to the speaker when 
they know they are to be held responsible 
for a gist of the talk.” 

“Do they? I wonder!” Miss Emma re- 
plied calmly. 

“I wonder often what they get out of 
any chapel talk, or any Assembly talk,” 
Don, our gloomiest but most popular 
pedagogue, put in. “When you consider 
all the difficulties in the way—language 
difficulties, lip reading difficulties, seating 
difficulties, discipline difficulties. . . . Some- 
times it seems they must absorb a great deal 
less than we expected.” 

“Well, what do you expect?” Don’s saucy 
little wife inquired. “Facts about the Bible, 
or Scripture? Or Bible stories, or Bible 
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verses to copy in a note book and save for 
something—nobody knows what—or—” 

“I’m sure he doesn’t expect a verbatim 
report of the chapel talk!” Miss Emma said. 

One of the other teachers took a deep 
breath. “You may call me old fashioned, 
but on Monday morning I always write 
questions about the chapel talk on the 
blackboard, and have the children write the 
answers.” 

“Horrible!” Don’s wife cried. “How 
would you like your minister to make you 
hand in written answers to questions on his 
Sunday sermon the day after he preached 
it? Do you actually think anything he said 
would do you any good, or influence your 
way of life, if you were busy learning an- 
swers to questions all the time he talked?” 

“But you have to have some standards! 
It’s different with deaf children.” 

“Why? What is so different? Except 
that they have the misfortune not to hear 
you, and therefore you ought to try twice 
as hard to make them like the talk, con- 
sidering all the extra trouble they have— 
with lip reading and all.” 

The Asset frowned. “You're forgetting 
our problems, I’m afraid. Do you object 
to having the children at least write down 
the chapel text, so it can be brought to 
schoo] next day?” 

“Certainly,” Don’s wife retorted. She is 
not in the least in awe of the Asset. “I find 
it very disconcerting when children are try- 
ing to dig up pencils and paper and scribble 
down the text. They need all their seeing 
ability to understand what I am saying, and 
I need their attention! The trouble is, they 
don’t all write the text at once, and have it 
over with! All during my talk some child 
here—some child there—is trying to copy 
the text from the blackboard, And he can’t 
see it, so he shoves the child in front of him, 
and that child gets mad and shoves him 
back. Or he breaks his pencil point, and 
tries to borrow another pencil from his pal 
in the row behind, just at the moment I am 
trying to put over the point of the whole 
chapel talk. Or—” 

“My! My! Your chapel talk must be a 
great speech!” Don pulled his wife’s hair 
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and got smartly slapped in consequence. 

“Listen to her, Don,” Miss Emma com- 
manded. “She’s right. What do we care 
whether the children remember the text or 
not, if they get the truth we are trying to 
show them?” 

“But do they? Do they ever get it?” 
Don repeated. “I confess | was very much 
disappointed after my last chapel talk. Went 
over most of the children’s heads, I sup- 
pose, teaching older pupils as I do. Next 
morning when the principal asked one of 
the boys in a young hearing aid class what 
the talk had been about, he said, ‘O, about 
God and all that stuff!” 

Laughter greeted this. Then Don’s wife 
said, “You always have good chapel talks, 
Miss Emma. How do you manage it?” 

Miss Emma hesitated. “I don’t always 
put my point over. I wish I did! But I do 
try to work as hard over every chapel talk 
as I would over a paper for Teachers’ Meet- 
ing. And knowing the limitations of our 
chapel, I always try to have something be- 
side lip reading to depend on,—pictures, or 
the good old sand table, or chalk talks, or 
something, Very often the new thing I try 
doesn’t work. Then I try something else 
next time. I get discouraged, like Don. 
Then, once in a while, I get cheered up by 
some child’s actually remembering and re- 
minding us of something that was in a 
former chapel talk. Sometimes I wish he 
hadn’t remembered it so well!” she laughed. 

“Go on. Tell us,” Don ordered sternly. 
“Get it off your conscience.” 

Miss Emma laughed again. “Well, I was 
just thinking about the time I was empha- 
sizing truth telling. I showed pictures of a 
court room—I borrowed some enlarged 
photographs from our judge director. I 
showed the picture of the witness with his 
hand on the Bible, and the following week 
every time I looked at the children some 
one was rushing around, snatching the 
Bible off the shelf and shoving it under an- 
other child’s hand, demanding if what he 
said was ‘truth’. I had to stop that. Even 
in Hide-and-Seek, the Bible was getting 
used, in case the children thought the one 
who was It had peeped.” 
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“That's just it!” Don groaned. “You em- 
phasize telling the truth and make them 
irreverent! And vice versa!” 

“Another difficulty for me,” somebody 
said, “is talking to the hearing aid children 
along with the profoundly deaf children, 
Shouldn’t they be in separate groups for 
chapel? Or morning assemblies?” 

“No,” a teacher of a hearing aid class 
said. “We have the same language prob- 
lems and language difficulties with those 
children that you have with yours, in a less 
degree. Our children enjoy what yours have 
to try hard to understand. That is the only 
difference.” 

“You're taking all this too seriously,” a 
primary teacher told 
us. “What did we 
get out of chapel 
talks, and Sunday 
School talks, when 
we were small? A 
sense of worship, 
perhaps, and a few 
pretty Bible stories, 
Bible facts and—” 

“And our children can get the same,” an- 
other teacher agreed. “I’m satisfied if they 
are learning to sit still and pay attention, 
and join in the songs and Ten Command- 
ments and prayers. There’s something 
they’re getting! Something very valuable!” 

“But not enough!” Don declared. “Dr. 
Ex, you’ve been listening with the usual 
twinkle in your eyes. What do you say? Is 
it possible to make successful chapel talks, 
or any Assembly talks, to big groups of 
deaf children?” 

“Of course it is!” Dr. Ex assured him. 
“It’s difficult, but it can be done. It’s being 
done all the time. BUT there is a special 
technique about making speeches to deaf 
children. To ignore that fact is foolish, Be- 
fore any talk is made it should be written 
down, then trimmed to bare essentials. First 
you must choose the words you know are in 
those particular children’s vocabulary. This 
means different talk for different levels.” 

“And that means you have to have ex- 
perience before you even dare try it!” 
Don’s wife said. 

“Keep quiet when Dr. Ex is speaking!” 


Signs of Spring 


Mr. De Marco and Miss Deverette 
Go walking to look at the moon. 

Now can this be love, or is it the spring? 
Nobody will know until June. 
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Don commanded. “Please go on, Doctor.” 

“All right. It’s not enough to choose sim- 
ple words. You must avoid long, involved 
phrases, and clauses, even expressions that 
might prove confusing. You must speak in 
a careful manner so that all can read your 
lips. You must know the importance of 
repetition of important words, or truths, 
and remember that deaf children like repe- 
tition, and are not bored by hearing the 
same thing over and over again. They un- 
derstand it better every time, and therefore 
like it better.” 

“Go on!” we all begged. 

“Of course young children would require 
more repetition than older pupils, but I 
have never found a 
deaf audience that 
was bored by a judi- 
cious amount. Well, 
what else? For one 
thing, all your word 
pictures, all your im- 
ages, must be visual. 
That is, such as 
those dependent on 
their eyes instead of eyes and ears can en- 
joy. And you must not disdain the use of 
pictures, objects, dramatization, or gesture. 
Miss Yale used to say if the speaker made 
no more gestures than a Frenchman or 
Italian, or a professional story teller, it was 
all right. And then, your particular truth 
must be such that a young deaf child can 
comprehend.” 

“That’s enough! That’s enough!” the 
new little teacher wailed. “You’ve shown 
me I can never never be a successful speak- 
er to deaf people!” 

“Honestly, Dr. Ex, can anybody do all 
that?” we others demanded. 

“Yes. I have seen some of you do it very 
well. Some of you here tonight! I’ve seen 
a few of you do it perfectly. You’re all too 
modest.” 

“At any rate, it’s the ideal, and we can 
all work toward it,” said a teacher who had 
not spoken before. “Thank you, Dr. Ex.” 

“Tt always fills my soul with pity,” Don 
remarked, “when some nice chap unac- 
quainted with deaf people comes in and in- 
sists on talking to the children in Assembly, 
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He talks with exaggerated slowness, and 
fails to realize that when he says ‘very glad 
to have this opportunity of talking to you,’ 
and ‘preponderance of opinion,’ he might 
as well be speaking Chinese. It’s knowing 
the words to use and the way to use them, 
in my opinion, that’s most important.” 

“No. It’s the way you say them!” his 
wife insisted. 

“No. It’s what you are talking about!” 
some one else cried. 

“It’s all important,” Miss Emma said 
slowly, “maybe if I keep it all in mind I 
won't have to use the sand table to help out, 
any more. Or chalk talks, or maps, or—” 

“Use them by all 
means. Remember, 
they are visual 
aids!” Dr. Ex said, 
laughing. and we all 
agreed. 

“But I still think 
we should check on 
Mondays,” the Asset exhorted, “and I shall 
continue to do so until—” 

He stopped and frowned, for the hilarity 
that greeted his announcement prevented us 
from hearing any more. 


Leaves From a Teacher’s Notebook 


Battle of the Sexes 


| came into the room after recess, to find 
a fierce argument raging. George, my thir- 
teen vear old colored boy, was angry, sul- 
lenly reiterating, “No. Will not! Do not 
want girl friend. Will not!” 

The matter was referred to me. There 
is one colored boy in the department, as 
there is one colored girl. The children told 
me, “Helen told girls Helen want boy 
friend. Helen have no boy friend. George 
is colored boy. One colored boy. George 
must boy-friend Helen.” 

I managed not to laugh. As the children 
live in separate parts of the house, and 
practically never meet, the problem in- 
volved is small. But I reassured poor 
George, Even if Helen did want a boy 
friend, he didn’t have to be her boy friend 
unless he wished. George is so grateful to 


Signs of Spring 


Dr. Casell has a tonic 
Of rhubarb and sulphur and wine. 

It’s not very tasty, but he likes rich pastry, 
And he isn’t feeling so fine. 
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me he runs around helping me till I am al- 
most distracted. 


The Old Racket 


Tom B— came in to see me this morning, 
in the middle of speech hour. He was one 
of our graduates seven or eight years ago. 
Tom, as usual, wanted to sell me something. 
This time it was perfume a deaf brother- 
in-law of his is selling on commission, giv- 
ing Tom part of the commission. Some- 
times I wonder whether it is good for our 
deaf friends to find us always such an easy 
game, but I can seldom refuse them. I stifle 
my conscience with the reflection that it is 
good for deaf boys 
and girls, thrown 
out in a none too 
friendly world as 
they are, to feel sure 
of the interest and 
sympathy — never 
failing sympathy— 
of their former teachers. 


Sandman 


More and more I am convinced that we 
should go carefully when we tell imagina- 
tive stories to small deaf children. Annetta 
has been very much upset lately about the 
Sandman. Someone showed her a picture 
of the Sandman throwing his dust in chil- 
dren’s eyes. She brought it to me, believ- 
ing it literally. I told her it was play, just 
like the boys playing Cowboys and Robbers 
out in the yard, but one of the house 
mothers told me she woke up crying, at 
night, because she was “afraid of the Sand- 
man. Perhaps blind!” 

The only thing we can do is to treat the 
Sandman as a joke, when anyone gets 
sleepy in class, and hope that before long 
Annetta will forget about him. 


Ingenuity 

I am continually amazed at the way the 
children can put their ideas over to us, 
whether they know the right words or not. 

Annetta came back to school from a week 
end at home. The other children asked her 
if her father drove his car. “No,” she said. 
“My father did not drive his car because 
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he cannot drive it. He never drive it.” In 
other words he has no car. 

Billy was telling us about a trip to the 
seashore, and we asked him if he went in. 
“No,” he told us, “the water was ocean. | 
was afraid.” 

Mary had been looking for a box, and 
told us sadly next day, “I thought to have 
a box. I went in. The box was nothing!” 

“T have a cold on my feet,” Penny said, 
This bothered me a bit, but there was noth- 
ing the matter with his feet, except that they 
were cold. 

Paul cut his hand on some sharp stones 
when he fell. He said, “I watered it and 
watered it. After a while it was stopped.” 


Signs of Spring 


Miss Bessie has purchased an ultra smart 
hat, 

All trimmed up with flowers and lace. 

It’s a dream of-a hat, and the fault is not 
that, 

But the hat doesn’t go with her face. 


Letter From a Teacher to Her Sister 
Who has a Child in School 


DEAR INEz: 

You say, so many times, that all my sug- 
gestions are telling you what not to do for 
Bobby. This letter will surprise you. This 
time I am congratulating you. 

You have certainly succeeded in helping 
Bobby acquire the ability to respond grace- 
fully to remarks that are made to him. 
That’s the sort of training any child can get 
from his mother better than he can get from 
anyone else in the world. So many situa- 
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tions do not come up at school! Or they 
come up only once in a blue moon. 

Bobby’s teacher told me today that yes- 
terday when there were some visitors, one 
of the ladies said to Bobby, “You have a 
very nice voice, my dear.” 

Bobby smiled and said, “Thank you. I 
am glad you like it.” His teacher told me 
she gasped, and then was so thankful Bobby 
had been the one addressed! No other child 
could have responded so well. 

And last week, when she took her class 
to the candy store, and the storekeeper, af- 
ter they had made their purchases, pre- 
sented every child with a lollipop, Bobby 
walked up and shook hands with the man, 
and said, “You are very kind to us. You 
like children!” Of course, the storekeeper 
was delighted, and the story will be told 
around locally, and it won’t do the school 
any harm, either. Some people in our com- 
munity are not yet convinced that deaf chil- 
dren can be natural, and agreeable, and 
able to carry on conversation. 

Keep up the good work, Inez. I’m proud 
of you and Bobby. 


K, 


Signs of Spring 


See little Jack Jones 
playing baseball. 
He runs and he rushes, 
and then 
Although school 
will keep, 
He'll sit, half asleep, 
And rest to play base- 
ball again. 





Some School Reports Still Missing 


The following schools have sent reports in response to the Volta Bureau’s request 
for missing issues: Alabama; Arizona; Arkansas; California; Colorado; Connecticut 
(Hartford); Florida; Idaho; Indiana; Iowa; Kansas; Maryland (Frederick, Overlea) ; 
Massachusetts (Clarke, Beverly); Michigan; Minnesota; Missouri; Nebraska; New York 
(New York School, St. Mary’s, Lexington, St. Joseph’s, Central New York, Rochester. 
Northern New York); North Carolina (Raleigh); North Dakota; Ohio; Oregon; Penn- 
sylvania (Mt. Airy, Western Pennsylvania); Rhode Island; South Carolina; South Da- 
kota; Tennessee; Vermont; Virginia (Staunton); West Virginia; Wisconsin; Ontario 


School, Belleville. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Introduction 


HESE letters are part of a group con- 
stituting Roundabout 4 of the Volta 
Bureau’s Correspondence Club of 
Parents of Deaf Children. Ordinarily, as 
there are now so many roundabouts, a 
group is represented in the VOLTA REVIEW 
only about once a year. But because the 
discussion of acoustic training quoted in 
the March VottTa REVIEW aroused much 
interest, it was decided to publish the con- 
tinuation of that discussion, which followed 
in the next journey of Roundabout 4. 
There are now fourteen roundabout let- 
ters in circulation, with more than 100 
members. The letters go to 39 states of the 
Union, and to Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 
Members of the original Roundabout No. 
1, started in 1933, are still actively partici- 


pating. 
Learning to Hear Speech 


Mrs. B., it is strange how much Charles 
is like Sturdy used to be. Our results in 
training them to hear speech are similar, 
too. If I could have had this good hearing 
aid when Sturdy was Charles’ age, I’m sure 
Sturdy would be hearing better today. I am 
thrilled at the amount Charles is able to 
hear without the instrument. 

I am very much interested in Charles’ 
saying, “But I didn’t feel anything. I just 
heard it with my mind.” It seems to me that 
the last sentence indicates he is really mak- 
ing an association in his mind, and that his 
hearing is beginning to grow automatic. 
You are definitely making progress. If you 
keep notes and write down what he says, 
you will find that remarks such as these 
will stand out as signposts on the highway 
to hearing. 

Sturdy often says a funny little thing. 
When he is working feverishly on a statue, 
he will say, “I feel it in my soul.” Of 
course, all his statues are original. I have 
seen him dancing around the room in per- 
fect rhythm, and snapping his fingers, and 


he says, “I feel music in my soul.” He 


. makes the same remark when he is moved 


by beauty. 


“Oralism” Comes up Again 


Perhaps I would have wondered about 
oralism as you do under the same circum- 
stances. May I offer a suggestion? Give 
the matter a great deal of study and then 
make your decision. Indecision takes some- 
thing from one. Sometimes we need a little 
perspective on our problems. “From where 
I sit,” after reading your letters in many 
roundabouts, I believe you are doing very 
well, and I see no need for Charles to have 
knowledge of the manual alphabet except 
for social contacts. I have heard before that 
the deaf call others “snooty” if they are 
oralists. That happened to Sturdy once or 
twice when he was thrown with groups of 
sign users, and it bothered him. I told him 
to remember he was a gentleman at such 
times. I believe this has something to do 
with his dislike of signs and has led him to 
turn almost exclusively to hearing persons 
for companionship. 

I have not had much experience with 
non-oralists. I attended adult lip reading 
classes in St. Paul for two years or more, 
and met some very fine deaf people, but the 
question of oralism never came up. In my 
training classes I was given instruction to 
teach the oral method. I took my first train- 
ing when Sturdy was two years old, and I 
became convinced then that the oral method 
was the right one for Sturdy. I have never 
questioned it since. Sturdy actually dislikes 
signs, and since he associates very naturally 
with hearing persons he has no need for 
them. It is a question we never think of 
discussing. 

Mrs. W., I believe you are right in saying 
some deaf children need manual teaching; 
but I do not believe that children such as 
are discussed in this roundabout need it. I 
can see where signs have their place in as- 
semblies for many deaf people; but I wish 
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that all intelligent deaf children and even 
those of average intelligence could have a 
thorough training in speech and lip read- 
ing. 

Even then, much depends upon their pre- 
school life, their home environment, their 


early instruction. The whole thing is a mat- 


ter of education not only for the child, but 
for the home, the public, and for the adult 
deaf who may differ with this idea. 

Mrs. P., it is interesting to learn that 
Robert is turning from hearing to lip read- 
ing. I wonder if it means that lip reading 
is not only easier, but that he is learning the 
value of lip reading. As you keep up the 
auricular training, and he really learns to 
use his hearing more easily, he will value 
it more. Learning to hear is more difficult 
than learning lip reading, at least in some 
cases. - 


*“Always Going Into a New Field” 

Neither Sturdy’s lip reading nor his 
speech is perfect, but he is such a happy 
person and he seems so natural one forgets 
his handicap. I could not give him what an 
experienced teacher could have given him. 
The experienced teacher teaches over and 
over the same grade or the same branch of 
knowledge, and she becomes expert in that 
branch. I was always going into a new field 
with Sturdy. It required time out for prep- 
aration as well as for teaching. It takes 
much ingenuity to keep one child interested 
when there is no competition. It is very 
wearing on one and sometimes very ex- 
hausting. 

Sturdy received grand prize in sculpture 
at the Missouri State Fair, and second prize 
in ceramics. It does not mean that he is so 
wonderful, but it does mean getting his 
name before the public, which is important 
in his work. 

To return to the auricular training: Until 
May of last year it showed steady improve- 
ment. Then we seemed to come to a stand- 
still. I was very worried and disappointed. 
I thought it was caused by fatigue, or by 
lessening of the hearing ability because of a 
cold. Then I found out that his aid needed 
new parts. Now he hears well with it, and 
uses it frequently for ordinary conversa- 
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tion. I have set down here some conclusions 
I reached in regard to the auricular train- 
ing—results of one year’s practice. 


Results of One Year’s Work 
In Acoustic Training 


1. S. wants very much to hear. 

2. He makes exceptional effort to hear 
when he wears the aid. 

3. He does not try to “fudge” or guess, 

4. He hears better if he has an idea as to 
what is being said. 

5. He gets inflection, accent and reso- 
nance through the earphone. 

6. He never goes to the movie without 
his aid. 

7. He has created a hearing memory. 

8. A tie-up has been made of different 
stimuli with essential adjustment. 

9. S. has learned to tune out sounds. At 
first, he would stop and look up every time 
a car passed or a horn sounded or a chair 
squeaked. A few times he declared that he 
heard the street cars which ran on the street 
a block away, and always a street car had 
just passed when he said this. By last spring 
he paid no attention to outside noises or to 
noises about the house. 

10. He prefers lip reading to listening 
when he is with friends or in public, which 
shows he has not learned to listen easily. 
Yet if he could master both hearing and lip 
reading so that he would feel confidence in 
both, he could combine them, or use them 
alternately, it seems to me. 


“Learning Effort” in Learning to Hear 


According to the psychologists, learning 
goes through the following stages: 1. Ran- 
dom effort; 2, Accidental success; 3, Elimi- 
nation of useless movements. 

At first, S. would screw his face up terrti- 
bly. His whole body would be tense. He 
would push so hard on the ear piece that | 
wondered why it did not hurt his ear. (I 
never asked him this.) His eyes were tight: 
ly closed. 

As he learned to identify sentences from 
a group given him through the ear, he be- 
gan to relax, and to listen with his eyes 
open. 
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At first, when he repeated a sentence, or 
thought one over to himself, trying to iden- 
tify it, he would move his lips without 
voice. Late last spring he stopped doing 
this, but he would twitch his facial muscles 
as an indication that he was thinking very 
hard. Several times I would nod to indicate 
that he was thinking the right sentence. He 
would look at me with wonder, asking me 
how I knew. 

The next step will be the elimination of 
these evidences of strain. 


Things I Have Learned Myself 


1. When I talk too loud, my speech loses 
form and becomes noise to him. 

2. When I talk too softly, speech loses 
form and becomes only a “smooth,” level 
sound. 

3. When S. becomes fatigued, my speech 
sounds “smooth” and indistinct, far away, 
as speech sounds to us when it is at a dis- 
tance. 

4. Whenever S. had a cold, his left ear, 
on which he insisted on wearing the aid, 
was not usable. He had refused to use the 
right ear because he said the “sound was 
too sharp,” or “the words scratched his 
ear.” Incidentally, the time came when he 
could wear the aid with comfort on either 
ear. 

5. While he was learning to use the right 
ear, it tired quickly. 

6. While we talked to each other, he 
could hear easily if he looked at me, but 
when he looked away I would have to raise 
my voice. 

7. Knowing that my voice would not be 
normal if I talked too loud, I held the mi- 
crophone close to my mouth and spoke soft- 
ly or in a conversational tone, as he indi- 
cated. 

8. During May, he was very tired, be- 
cause of extra work and different activities, 
and his ears tired quickly. 

9. I have to be careful to hold the mike 
at the same distance from my mouth. 

10. I never realized that I do not always 
speak the same. Fatigue, nervousness, an- 
noyance or haste showed up in my voice. 

11. Congestion in his hearing organs of- 
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ten continued long after he was over a cold. 

12. It takes time to want to use an aid. 
When we began, he used to say, whenever 
he took it off, “Oh, at last! Peace, sweet 
peace!” 

13. When speech is not understood, it 
sounds faster than it really is. 

14. Speech looks faster than it sounds. 

15. S. was continually remarking that 
speech sounded different all the time. I 
think this was due to: a, His own condition 
—whether he was tired or rested; b, The 
way I talked; c, How I felt; d, The fact 
that he was recognizing more sounds all the 
time; e, The condition of the batteries in 
his aid. 

16. Until last spring, open 
sounded loud and low in pitch. 

17. I could correct accent as easily with 
lip reading as I could when he wore the aid. 

18. The vowels oo and ee were not easily 
heard. 

19. He heard better at night than early 
in the morning. I suppose the noises of the 
day stimulate the ear. 

20. I learned that above all things I must 
avoid building a distaste for hearing and 
for hearing aids. 


Mrs. L. M., Nebraska. 


vowels 


A Return to the State School 


I have just returned from a visit to the 
state school which Charles is now attending. 
I found him sitting on the steps of his 
dormitory with a group of boys. As soon 
as he saw me, he ran to meet me, and his 
first words were, “I am very proud of this 
school, and I am very happy here.” About 
that time the superintendent drove up, and 
when he saw me he stopped and walked 
over to speak to us. You will understand 
how I swelled up with pride when he told 
me that Charles had entered into the school 
and dormitory life in a cooperative spirit 
that was exceptional. 

I spent several hours with Charles away 
from the school, and in our conversation, 
which covered about everything we know 
about, from home to world events, I was 
convinced that neither his speech nor his 
lip reading had suffered from the five weeks 
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that he has been in school. Of course, all 
of his classes are conducted orally, and his 
class has a thirty minute speech period the 
first thing in the morning. His voice has 
improved this past year, due, I believe, to 
the use of his hearing aid. And as he is to 
have an auricular lesson every day, and has 
the privilege of using his hearing aid in 
the speech class, I feel that it is reasonable 
to hope his speech will continue to improve. 

We have just had another receiver with a 
separate volume control attached to his 
hearing aid for the left ear. As Charles’ 
hearing loss follows the same pattern in 
both ears as far as loss of frequencies is 
concerned, he can use the two receivers 
with the same instrument, and I believe he 
will get much better results. The audiometer 
test made at the school showed a decided 
improvement over the last one made there, 
and I was quite gratified to have their test 
corroborate the improvement shown by the 
test made by the Vacolite people who sold 
us the instrument. 

I am going to be very frank and explain 
why we thought it best to return Charles 
to the state school. While the home teaching 
was successful as far as his lessons went, he 
was missing all the normal contacts and ac- 
tivities of school life. We had reached a 
stage where I am quite sure he could have 
kept up with a hearing class at his grade 
level; but Charles is older than hearing 
children at his grade level. He is seventeen 
years old, stands six feet one in his stocking 
feet, and weighs 170 lbs. He would be ill 
at ease in a class with children of twelve 
or thirteen. 


Contacts with the Normally Hearing 


We have done our best to provide social 
contacts for Charles among young people 
of his own age. He belongs to the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Boy Scouts. He has been included 
in the outings and parties of his friends, 
and we have entertained for him at home, 
but as he has grown older he has felt as if 
he were on the outside looking in. 

His speech and lip reading are good, pos- 
sibly among the first 10 per cent of those 
who lost their hearing completely before 
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acquiring speech. His teachers have com. 
mented upon his unusual lip reading abili- 
ty. In fact, his geography teacher thought 
he could hear. But in a crowd of young 
hearing people, each intent on his own good 
time, it is rare that even one is unselfish 
enough to spend much thought on the one 
deaf person, who cannot follow the general 
conversation, and who misses the little 
catch phrases and allusions that are so full 
of meaning to the crowd. At this age there 
is never any intentional unkindness, just 
thoughtlessness. 

If Charles had my temperament, and 
could be happy with just a few good, un- 
derstanding friends, he would not have 
such a problem. But he loves crowds and 
likes to be where things are going on. He 
enjoys talking, and naturally wants to be 
listened to. So, this summer, on his own 
initiative, he looked up some of his old 
classmates. He visited with them or had 
them at our house two or three times a 
week. A group would gather at one of the 
girls’ homes on Sunday afternoon, and they 
would all go to church at night. Charles 
had never been so happy and contented. 


Speech versus Signs 


He has stopped resenting his deafness 
and fighting against it. Of course, the ques- 
tion of speech versus signs eventually came 
up between us. He wanted to know why 
the deaf should work so hard to learn 
speech, when it would be so much easier 
for hearing people to learn signs. I ex- 
plained to him that if an American went to 
Russia to live and could speak only English 
he would be in the same position as a deaf 
person who could speak only by signs, and 
that the Russians would certainly not learn 
to speak English to accommodate him, 
though English, I believe, is considered an 
easier language to learn. I told him that 
in such a case the American would be ex- 
tremely foolish not to learn the Russian 
language as fast and as thoroughly as possi- 
ble, and even if he never learned to speak 
it perfectly, even poor Russian would serve 
him better than perfect English. 


(Continued on page 346) 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lj p Read ng ADVERTISEMENT 


California 


Alameda 

Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 
Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 

3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 
Beverly Hills 

Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 

Phone: OXford 5644 

El Centro 

Mrs. Marcaret S. RApDcuirre 
Route 2, Box 334 

San Francisco 


Miss Hitpa Marie Forscrenz 
1760 Pacific Ave., Apt. 8 
Phone: Ordway 1402 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 


Mrs. Lituian C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 
San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. Matuitpa W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 
Wilmington 


Miss ALICE PooLe 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Atlanta 


Miss ExLizABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. Jutien Cut_um 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 252 


Illinois 


Chicago 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


East Chicago 


Miss JAYNE SHOVER 
4819 Magoun 


Indianapolis 


Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 


1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 


Kansas 


Topeka 


Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Maryland 


Baltimore 


Mrs. B. B. Evans 
3021 Frederick Avenue 
Phone: Gilmor 3573 


Hyattsville 


Mrs. ALBERT S. BRowN 
% Mrs. Leland Fricke 
R.F.D. No. 1 

Phone: Silver Spring 22-J 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New ENGLAND ScHoot or Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 
Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt : 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


Worcester 


Mrs. ArtHuR J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Detroit 


Miss Etuet M. Corsy 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BuNcER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpguist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. WituaM F. Pascos 
4845 France Ave.. S. 


Missouri 


St. Louis 


Mrs. Epwarp B. Nitcui 
The Evangeline 
18th and Pine 
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New Jersey 


Jersey City 


Mrs. Heten N. WEtss 
247 Harrison Avenue 


Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 


Miss Firorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 


Miss Suirtey M. Woo.ir 
565 East 26th Street 
Phone: Armory 4-0734-J 


Tenafly 


Mrs. IrENE B. Younce 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 


Miss ExizaABetH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 


Miss Etuet J. TurLey 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss MINNIE B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Vt. Vernon 


Miss Respecca A. McKeon 
114 Elm Avenue 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 


Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pauwine RAL 
342 Madison Avenue 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcaret DuNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 


Miss ExuizasetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Miss Marte K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 
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Texas 


Austin 


Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HILyYer 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 


Miss Atice I. Putnam 
3610 Milam Street 


Mrs, Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 


Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. StumprF 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 


Mrs. Litian L. Cuurcu 
Box 73 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 














Assorted 


By Sau. 


The Radio Addict 


F the problems that beset the deaf- 
O ened there seems to be no end. It 

may be that I am enlarging mole- 
hills, but judge for yourself. The first of 
my problems seems at the moment without 
solution, unless Emily Post comes to my 
aid. My guess is that it will stump even 
that arbiter of etiquette. This is what | 
am up against: 

So far as I am concerned, the radio is 
just a powerful noise maker. I do hear 
music fairly well, but talk is just a jumble 
of gibberish to my poor ears. 

Last Sunday night I visited a friend who 
has known me for more than eighteen 
years. Chatting interestingly about cur- 
rent events and books, my host suddenly 
looked at the clock that stood atop his 
radio and said, “Oh, Winchell is coming 
on in a minute! Do you mind?” And 
before I could say, “I certainly do mind,” 
or even “Jack Robinson,” he was fidgeting 
with the dials. Now he was all ears for 
Mr. Winchell, and since I was in no posi- 
tion to compete with Walter I was com- 
pletely isolated. For the next quarter hour 
I was irritably bored with the staccato of 
the gossip columnist, which sounded to me 
like an extended debate between two tom 
cats on a back fence. 

Looking back now, I realize I should 
have popped up and said, “I’ve got to be 
going!” However, I figured that Mr. Win- 
chell was a rapid talker and would be 
through soon. So I memorized the designs 
on the wallpaper and linoleum and won- 
dered what it was that made my host smile 
occasionally and finally go into a belly 
laugh. Looking at the clock I was sure it 


Molehills 


KESSLER 


had stopped, for only ten minutes had 
passed. “Oh Lord, how long! How long, 
Oh Lord?” 

At long last, Mr. Winchell was through 
and the radio was silent once more. 

Eagerly, I awaited my friend’s retailing 
of the blessed events, etc., that he had lis- 
tened to. I sat back in alert anticipation. 
But—but—I couldn’t believe my eyes. 
There was my friend back at the radio and 
dialing furiously again. This time with an 
apologetic grin he said, “It’s the President 
going on now for a fire side chat. I 
wouldn’t miss it for the world. Do stay!” 

Now I was caught off guard and slightly 
flabbergasted. I know our President is 
one of the greatest of radio speakers, and I 
would give a lot to be able to hear him, but 
I knew I would not catch one syllable of 
that tremendously important broadcast. 
My patience was about gone, and the obvi- 
ous remedy was to get up and go. In fact 
I was about to do just that when my host 
began to comment on the things Mr. Roose- 
velt was saying. It was obvious that my 
friend wanted me now as an audience and 
I would be a poor friend indeed to deny 
him. 

I could picture his disappointment and 
chagrin if I suddenly got up and walked 
out, leaving him staring at the wall and 
talking to himself and wasting the brilliance 
of his mind on thin air. I stayed on to the 
end, bored to distraction and fidgeting in 
my seat every minute, as I watched the sec- 
ond hand of the clock crawl slowly around 
its appointed circuit. When the echoes of 
the applause had died away, and the radio 
was silent, I felt tired and beaten. But 
not too tired and beaten to wish my friend 
good night, and head for home. 
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Perhaps Mrs. Post could advise me what 
the proper etiquette is under the circum- 
stances. However, I’m pretty sure what | 
shall do next time. I shall sit dumbly like 
Mr. Milquetoast and stare at the curtains 


as my host dials Charlie McCarthy. 


Unwelcome Sounds 


A peculiar phenomenon which I am at a 
loss to explain rationally, is the apparent 
fact that there are some sounds, that I, as 
a deafened person, hear far better than 
my normally hearing friends around me. 
This seeming miracle would make me very 
happy but for the unfortunate fact that all 
these sounds are annoyingly nerve wrack- 
ing and unpleasant. 

There is a man at a desk, about fifteen 
feet away from me in the office, who 
catches me off guard with a peculiar hack- 
ing cough that scares me so that I jump 
clear out of my seat. No matter how often 
I hear it, I react the same way, and am 
momentarily shocked as though a bomb 
had hit near me. 

And yet the folks around me, whose hear- 
ing is unimpaired, do not seem to mind at 
all. When I question them about it, they 
say, “It is not a pleasant sound, but it 
doesn’t bother us a bit.” Now, why this 
is so is beyond me, unless it is my very 
handicap of subnormal hearing, which 
makes me allergic to that particular sound. 

Then there is the traffic noise of running 
motors, that floats up to me from seven 
floors below with the raspingly irritating 
staccato sound of a child drawing a stave 
across a picket fence. Yet my hearing 
friends are blissfully unaware of the abom- 
inable racket. 

Riding in a friend’s car during a recent 
snow storm, the monotonous clatter of 
the tire chains against the wheels was ex- 
quisite torture to me, such as only a Tor- 
quemada could invent for an inquisition. 
Yet my associates in the car, though they 
heard the clamor of the chains, said, “It 
sounds like a trap drummer in a jazz 
band.” In fact they seemed actually to 
enjoy the sound. 

And who among us hasn’t seen and 
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heard the radio fanatic who turns his set 
on full blast and sits grinning pleasantly 
with his perfectly good ears within an inch 
of the loud speaker, while I must either 
plug my ears or run from the room? 

As far as I am concerned, this ability to 
hear annoying sounds is regrettable. My 
guess is that it is a sardonic trick of nature, 
where the pitch or tone vibrations are in 
affinity with the usual deadened auditory 
nerves. But what to do about it? And 
as if this were not enough, we have the 
added burden of tinnitus or head noises 
to add to our woes. That indeed looms up 
as a mountainous mole hill, and no laugh- 
ing matter. 


Dim Lights 


And then there is the important subject 
of lights—and I mean LIGHTS. Of course 
the romantic and arty effect of dimly light- 
ed rooms is not to be denied. But what 
chance has a deafened lip reader under 
such circumstances? Riding in an auto at 
night is no fun, when the rest of the crowd 
is chattering away and laughing over a 
joke that you can neither hear nor see. 

Then there is the twilight of sick rooms 
that puts a severe strain on the deafened 
whether he be invalid or visitor. From the 
dimly lighted environs of tea rooms, mo- 
tion pictures and mystery plays, Good Lord 
deliver us! And I hold no stock in any of 
the Associated Edison Companies. 

Then there’s the perversity of inanimate 
things. Why does your earphone get mis- 
laid, why does the battery run down or the 
volume or pitch adjuster go haywire at the 
crucial moment when something of vast 
importance is being said to you, such as, 
“T love you!” or “I’m going to promote you 
to a more responsible position”? Perhaps 
you know the answer, but I’m unable to ac- 
count for it. 

Finally, why must I have an employer 
who keeps a cigar permanently in one end 
of his mouth, as he talks to me through the 
other end? That’s the man I happen to 
work for right now and I’m developing a 
phobia very rapidly, where he is concerned. 

And the manager who heads my depart- 

(Continued on page 342) 
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5 


By Harriet Montracue 


Concentrate on Desirable Things 


R. KESSLER’S molehills would 
MI interest any hard of hearing per- 
son, because there is not one of 
us who has not experienced some or all of 
them many times. Personally, | am no 
longer bothered by strange noises, since it 
is a good many years since I heard any 
noise except that in my own head. The 
complaint against tinnitus I can compre- 
hend; but I never mention this peculiar ail- 
ment unless someone else brings up the 
subject, for I have found it perfectly pos- 
sible to forget about head noises and go 
ahead with my work or study or sleep, re- 
gardless of how they may hum or buzz or 
ring or trickle or boom or screech. 

This is not due to any superior power 
of concentration on my part, but simply to 
a cultivated effort to turn my attention 
away from the things that I don’t like and 
can’t do anything about. I dislike extreme- 
ly to submit to unnecessary annoyances, 
and can fuss over them as well as the next 
person; but once assured that the annoy- 
ance is inevitable, I try to forget it. I have 
found that when I think about head noises 
or talk about them or concentrate on them, 
they are completely exasperating; but when 
I take my attention deliberately away from 
them and fix it on something else, they hum 
along by themselves, and I am not even 
conscious of them. 


Don’t Rail at Things You Can’t Help 


For this reason, I think Mr. Kessler has 
made himself a lot of extra trouble by con- 
centrating his attention on the things he 
doesn’t like. He does not see the moun- 
tains for the molehills; and it seems too 
bad, because I should think a person with 
his ability and his capacity for enjoyment 
would have plenty of beautiful mountain 
ranges in his life. 

All his complaints are against things he 
cannot possibly help. He cannot cure his 
neighbgr’s cough; he cannot stop motors 


from running; he cannot stop tire chains 
from clattering; he cannot keep people 
from smoking or chewing tobacco; most 
certainly, he cannot stop people from listen- 
ing to the radio. It seems to me the last 
word in futility to ask radio addicts to turn 
off Walter Winchell or Information Please 
or a Fireside Chat in order to hear ordi- 
nary conversation. So why bother? Are 
there no mountains in his imagination to 
seek at such times? Can he not turn his 
attention to something he likes and enjoys, 
and has stored up in his mind? Are there 
no collections of fine memories or exciting 
and beautiful trains of thought to follow? 
If his deafness has deprived him of many 
outer social satisfactions, can he not say, 
with many other deaf persons, “My life 
is rich within,” and withdraw into that 
wealth when outer resources fail? 


Cultivate Mental Resources 


Why go away when others listen to the 
radio? Why not read or think? Why be 
bored in an automobile when others are 
laughing and chattering? Why not look 
out the window at the lights, if there are 
lights, or enjoy the impenetrable darkness, 
if it is dark? If his own thoughts are not 
sufficient company, has he never committed 
the Jabberwocky to memory, or the Ode to 
a Grecian Urn or Kipling’s Long Trail, 
or Listen, the Wind, for just such contin- 
gencies ? 

I am not offering these remarks from 
any moralistic desire to point out the 
brighter side of things, or the advisability 
of being contented with one’s lot. I am not 
at all sure it is a good idea to be contented 
with one’s lot. But I think it is a very bad 
idea to fuss over things you cannot help, 
and which you can just stop thinking about 
if you will to stop. 

Or, to put it another way, and mathe- 
matically: two things cannot occupy a space 
at the same time. Two ideas cannot have 


(Continued on page 336) 
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Alertness—An Aid to Vocal Efficiency 


By Epwarp PAuzer 


ONFRONTED with the problem of 
how to use his voice mechanism 


correctly and pleasingly, the hard of 
hearing individual is not so greatly at a 
disadvantage as is generally supposed. It 
is an odd fact that the hearer, while sensi- 
tive to delicate shadings of voice in song, 
is often oblivious to harshness of tone in 
speech. Particularly the tone which he 
himself produces! 

The hard of hearing student of voice, 
while he does not hear the effects of his 
vocal efforts, can certainly see them in the 
facial expression and general attitude of 
the listener. A certain alertness and de- 
sire to be pleasant in voice goes far in get- 
ting results. This resolves itself to a ques- 
tion of the mental attitude in approaching 
the whole problem. 

How many speakers who hear normally 
are psychologically deaf to their own vocal 
outpourings? Through sheer earnestness 
and desire to please, the deaf student is 
already far ahead of many normally hearing 
speakers, who should know better, but ap- 
parently do not. For example, college en- 
trance tests show that less than 10% of col- 
lege students have clear-cut speech and 
pure voices. Only 48% have speech that 
is even passable.! 

The hard of hearing may take consola- 
tion and courage from this fact of the gen- 
eral delinquency in speech. The average 
normally hearing speaker, whether in pri- 
vate or in public, is “sleeping on the job.” 
Sheer alertness, then, is the hard of hear- 
ing person’s greatest single asset. 

What, then, can the hard of hearing per- 
son learn by himself? Can he learn to de- 
velop volume and range? Flexibility and 
rhythm? Inflection, emphasis and delicacy 
in moulding different shades of meaning? 

Yes, they can all be learned when an ob- 
server is present and patience is exercised 
until the right effect is secured. The listen- 


1B. C. Van Wye, “‘The Efficient Voice in Speech,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXII, No. 4, p. 647. 


er can signal to his hard of hearing friend 
that the tone is pleasant, when it is pleas- 
ant. Ninety percent of the time, unpleas- 
antness results from constriction of the 
throat muscles, or some strain of the vocal 
organs, or insufficient breath. Let the 
speaker yawn each time he is given the 
“unpleasant” signal. Let him relax his 
throat. Then let him try again. Similarly, 
for acquiring a clear and genial tone, let 
him wish to be intensely communicative 
and friendly. Then let his friend tell him 
if this feeling is accurately projected in 
his vocal efforts. 

It is necessary to establish habits of 
calmness and quietness, and these, too, may 
be acquired with careful observation. Let 
the hearer be observed in front of an am- 
plifier. How does he react when the dial 
points to a high intensity? A low inten- 
sity? How does he react to pitch? To 
rate? Each of these can be secured through 
accurate observation. Let the hard of hear- 
ing person secure samples of voice record- 
ings of all types of vocal quality, each re- 
cording carefully labelled and indexed. 
Then let the recordings be played to a lis- 
tener who has not heard them before. The 
analysis can be continued with a wide va- 
riety of listeners. There are indications 
subtle but unmistakable, such as_ with- 
drawal of the ear from loud sounds, or 
moving closer to faint sounds. 

Each individual can, through observa- 
tion, develop a code of his own, more or 
less accurate as the case may be, but em- 
bodying the essential principle of careful 
observation and alertness. A perplexed 
look betokens vagueness in hearing the 
speech sounds, a smile may indicate ac- 
ceptance, a frown may denote rejection, a 
“sleepy look” may spell apathy, and so on. 

The hard of hearing person will find, as 
he proceeds with his analysis, that the flexi- 
bility of the tongue permits its use in the 


(Continued on page 344) 
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What Lip Reading Means to Me 


By ANN Marte Ricu 


IX years ago, I began the study of lip 
S reading. Today, I am a different 

person. At nineteen, I was extremely 
hard of hearing, and just about the un- 
happiest young person in the the world. 
] was gradually losing contact with my 
hearing friends, because I had a horror of 
being made conspicuous by my handicap 
when in a group of young people. For this 
reason, I spent more and more of my leisure 
time alone. 

I was not able, however, to shun others 
completely, because my position in the office 
of a publishing house required a certain 
amount of contact with my fellow workers. 
Among them was a girl of my own age who 
was very fond of me, and took a deep inter- 
est in my problem. One day, she told me of 
a hard of hearing friend of hers who had 
joined a lip reading class in the public 
evening school. She suggested that I might 
be benefited by the study, and urged me 
to join the class. 

I was terrified at the prospect of facing 
a room full of strangers and having to an- 
swer questions about myself. I thought 
of the class in terms of what I would hear, 
not of what I would see. I have since 
learned that many others have this mistaken 
idea about lip reading. If it had not been 
for my friend’s persistence and the fact that 
she offered to accompany me on the first 
evening, I should never have had the cour- 
age to make the attempt. 

We found a smiling, animated group in 
the room to which we were directed. We 
were greeted by one of the teachers, who 
explained that two classes would be held, 
twice weekly, for beginners and advanced 
pupils. Imagine my surprise when I found 
that not only the pupils but also the teach- 
ers were hard of hearing. It seemed to me 
that our common handicap gave them a 
clearer understanding of the difficulties con- 
fronting me, and I learned much from them, 
From each of my classmates, too, I was to 


learn something of courage, unselfishness, 
and a determination to succeed in spite of 
my loss of hearing. 

There were about ten of us in that first 
class—people of all ages. I still attend the 
class, and seven of the original ten are still 
members. Our teachers call us the “ever 
faithful.” 

There were several members of the St. 
Louis League for the Hard of Hearing 
among the advanced pupils. I was asked to 
attend one of their young people’s parties, 
and I accepted the invitation. For the first 
time in several years, I found myself enjoy- 
ing the society of young people my own age 
without the slightest thought of my deaf- 
ness. My lip reading stood me in good 
stead, and I was able to understand all that 
went on around me. Most of the other 
young people were studying lip reading 
too; some of them had done so for years. 

They were all happy and leading normal 
lives. Some of them, I found, had excel- 
lent positions. They were as different as 
possible from what I had expected a crowd 
of handicapped young people to be. As | 
came to know them better, I was interested 
to find out what a variety of jobs they hold. 
Mest of them are employed and are com- 
pletely self supporting. Others are still in 
school, One of the boys is an excellent 
draftsman, and is assured of a fine position 
when he graduates from technical school. 

One of the girls is a designer for a St. 
Louis firm specializing in higher priced 
frocks. Another has a part time job at 
Central Institute for the Deaf. Several are 
variously employed as typists, file clerks, 
etc. One has been able to keep her position 
as secretary to the office of a wholesale drug 
company. One girl is a manicurist, and 
wears her hearing aid while at work. A 
totally deaf girl is employed by a fountain 
pen company as a pen repairer. She is ex- 
tremely competent and a valued employee. 

(Continued on page 346) 
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Speaking of Handicaps 


BY ELIZABETH CHAMBLESS 


IV. GINGER LIVES UP TO HER NAME 


Almost everybody in the world is handicapped in one way or another. Some 
have suffered physical abnormalities which they find hard to bear. Others have 
risen above even more serious difficulties, and are living lives that are daily 
sermons to those around them. 


Yet untold numbers are suffering handicaps that are not so apparent as 
physical ones. They are struggling against burdens of fear, worry, hate, bitter- 
ness and apathy. There are forms of mental blindness and deafness more devas- 
tating than physical blindness and deafness. 


Whatever your deprivation, this page is for you. Each month it will tel! 
you about somebody who is overcoming the effects of a handicap. 


Ginger was in an automobile wreck, and suffered a serious injury. After 
six months in a hospital, where the doctors tried desperately to save her leg, 
she had to have the leg amputated high above the knee. Another year, and 
there came another leg operation, because the stump had not healed properly 


Ginger applied to the local rehabilitation department, and arrangements 
were made whereby an artificial leg would be purchased as soon as she was 
able to wear it. In spite of frail health, Ginger started back to school when 
she was twenty-five. She took a business course, swinging merrily on her 
crutches down the corridors and up the stairs, refusing special privileges, except 
a necessary hour's rest each day at noon on a cot in the girls’ rest room. 


Then all her teeth had to be extracted. That was the first time Ginger lost 
courage. But as soon as the new ones were in, she came back to school and 
went on with her business course. 


The new artificial leg came, and was tried out. After her first attempt at 
wearing it, there was more trouble, and a third operation was required. But 
when she was up again, Ginger came back to school and finished her course. 


Several years have passed now. Ginger has a very good position and she is 
worthy of it. She does her job, and she refuses to exact consideration for her 


handicap. | have even seen her put an entire roomful of classmates at ease by 
the casual way she dismissed her difficulty. | have seen her throw them into 
laughter by the ridiculous things she did with her crutches. 


Ginger has what it takes to overcome a handicap. 
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An’ a Hubble for Job Trouble! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


“s PENNY for your thoughts’,” of- 

A fered Dr. Frank Shelley as he 

came into Betty Kinney’s office at 

noon, and found her sitting in a brown 

study at her desk, “‘An’ a hubble for 
your trouble’,” he added generously. 

“Information, Please!” demanded Betty, 
starting up. “What was that you were offer- 
ing for my trouble?” 

“A hubble,” explained Dr. Shelley. Then 
he sang the chorus of the ancient minstrel 
ballad in a rousing baritone which fell 
clearly upon even Betty’s deficient hearing 
organs—and which brought the girls from 
the next room: 


O, walky-talky Jenny an’ a hubble 
for your trouble, 

An’ a walky-talky Jenny, I say; 

O, walky-talky Jenny an’ a hubble 
for your trouble, 

I’se a nigger from de State of Alabam’! 


“So it’s a hubble that you’re offering,” 
commented Betty, as the girls applauded 
Dr. Shelley’s efforts and he bowed pro- 
foundly in acknowledgment. “A hubble? 
maybe you're right. To the best of my rec- 
ollection a hubble is an uproar—a noise. 
I guess that’s about what I need in my job 
troubles—an uproar. Yes, it’s a job prob- 
lem that I had on my mind, of course. We 
employment counselors—job managers to 
you—do start a hubble for our troubles— 
we stir up things immediately. Most peo- 
ple are actually a good bit smarter than 
they think they are—I mean they can do 
a lot of things worth paying for, that they 
never seem to think of when they start out 
looking for a job.” 

“I see,” nodded Dr. Shelley. “You mean 
they just hunt for the sort of work they 
have been doing?” 

“That’s their trouble quite often,” agreed 
Betty. “So we start out creating a little 
hubble by demanding that they write out a 
detailed list of the things they have done 
or could do. Include the studies that you 
were best in at school. we urge them. Tell 


us about the jobs you have done for noth- 
ing—for your church, your citizens’ asso- 
ciation, or your athletic club. When we 
get the detailed statement, we help the ap- 
plicant write it out in the best possible 
form—and as concisely as practicable. 
With this personal profile, as we sometimes 
call it, as a guide, we are in a position to 
prescribe for our patient.” 

“Like the humble doctor, eh? smiled Dr. 
Shelley. “So you write out prescriptions, 
too?” 

“Ah, but with a terrible difference,” 
agreed Betty. “When you write out a pre- 
scription you know it will be filled; we pre- 
scribe all right, but we never know whether 
the prescription will be filled.” 

“You mean—” 


“Well, we know in a general way that 
perhaps 70 per cent of the jobs come 
through our friends. I don’t mean by the 
use of what is called ‘pull,’ but merely that 
we get the job either because some friend 
has told the employer about us; or told us 
about the employer and the job. Then, about 
25 per cent of the jobs come as a result of 
thinking about them. A person thinks him- 
self into a job when he figures out some 
way in which his services could be made 
profitable to an employer—and convinces 
the employer of the truth of that proposi- 
tion. Five per cent of the jobs come under 
the head of luck.” 

“Your diagnosis appears to be excellent,” 
said Dr. Shelley. 

“What I was worrying over when you 
came in is the possibility that we shall need 
the entire 100 per cent if we are to get a 
job for Fraser Clifford. He expects the 
employment manager to find the job for 
him, lead him to it, and then spend enough 
time with him right on the job to show 
him how to do the work. Is it all right to 
take him over to the hospital with you for 
a physical check-up? I told him you might 
be able to do that—that he should come in 
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here today at noon. He will be in almost 
any minute now, I think.” 

“Glad to do it,” agreed Dr. Shelley. “He 
seems to be in pretty good physical condi- 
tion, from what I have seen of him—and 
he’s been around here quite frequently the 
past month. What have you planned for 
him?” 

“Yes, he’s made this room his headquar- 
ters lately,” conceded Betty. “I have had 
him working on one of those detailed per- 
sonal profiles. He’s over at Nevinson 
Brothers now—he used to work there— 
having their employment chief look it over 
and make suggestions.” 

“A concern as large as Nevinson’s ought 
to be able to take care of its deafened work- 
ers,” protested Dr. Shelley. “It should be 
easy to shift—” 

“I doubt if Mr. Clifford gave them the 
opportunity,” explained Betty, as he hesi- 
tated. “From what I’ve seen of him, I imag- 
ine that as soon as they hinted that he was 
getting too deaf to handle his job as floor 
salesman he quit in a huff and came run- 
ning over to us. He—” 

She was interrupted by a human cyclone 
that blew in from the street, nodded briefly 
to Dr. Shelley, and shouted at the top of 
his voice: 

“I’ve got my old job back!” 

It was Clifford, of course. 

“Your old job?” Betty wanted to know, 
puzzled. “But I thought you were convinced 
that you couldn’t do the work. You—” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean exactly what I said,” 
explained Clifford, quieting down. “It isn’t 
the old job—it’s just a job with the old 
firm, Nevinson Brothers. I’m going to be 
in the accounting department.” 

“But how in the world—” began Betty. 

“It was that statement of experience you 
helped me fix up,” said Clifford. “I took it 
over to Mr. Walsh as you suggested—he’s 
the man who does the hiring for Nevin- 
son’s,” Clifford explained to Dr. Shelley. 
“I asked him to look it over and tell me 
how I could improve it. I also asked him to 
give me a letter of recommendation. He 
had the girl bring out my record file while 
he glanced over the statement. Then after 
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glancing briefly at the record file he handed 
it back to the girl and told me that | 
wouldn’t need the letter of recommenda. 
tion! Yes, he said he could place me in 
the accounting section—he pointed out the 
part of the statement that said mathematics 
was my best school subject—and my state- 
ment that I had worked evenings on odd 
jobs of bookkeeping, making out income 
tax reports and the like.” 

Dr. Shelley laughed loudly. 

“Pardon me,” he begged, “but your ex- 
perience reminded me of a famous old story 
about a man and a wife who decided to sell 
their suburban home and move to an apart- 
ment in the city. The real estate man they 
engaged to handle the sale wrote out a de- 
scription of the place for use in an adver- 
tisement and left it for them to look over 
and approve. When he called for it the 
following day he was dumbfounded to be 
told the couple had decided not to sell the 
place. ‘The truth is,’ confessed the hus- 
band, embarrassed, ‘my wife and I have 
been looking for a home like this all our 
lives—but we never knew we had it until 
we read your description’!” 

“It does fit the case,” agreed Betty. “It 
was only after they let him go that Walsh 
checked up and found how useful Mr. Clif- 
ford could be. I shouldn’t be surprised,” 
she added, “because such things happen 
now and then—only it is the first experi- 
ence of the sort for me.” 

“An old story, eh?” commented Dr. Shel- 
ley. 

“I don’t suppose it is a frequent experi- 
ence, even with large employment agen- 
cies,” said Betty, “but I do remember that 
the Edlund ‘Man Marketing Clinic’ in New 
York City had three applicants who were 
rehired by former employers whom they 
visited to show such personal profiles and 
obtain letters of recommendation.” 

“Seeing the record in black and white 
convinced the former employers that they 
had made a mistake in letting the men go?” 
asked Dr. Shelley. 

“That’s it,” agreed Betty. “Another case 
was quite amusing, too. This man, before 

(Continued on page 342) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Knocks and Boosts 


HE mail basket on my desk is a 
[aout decker. Theoretically, the up- 

per berth is devoted to “immediate” 
matters, and the lower to things that may 
be labelled “not now, but soon.” In ac- 
tuality, both get attended to when they get 
attended to. Stirring them around this 
morning, trying to decide what should be 
talked about first, | turned up a number of 
irrelevant but arresting odds and ends. 
Here is a hard of hearing farmer who was 
chased by a bull because he didn’t hear the 
bull coming and forgot to keep a lookout. 
Here is another hard of hearing man who 
keeps bees, and finds he does not need to 
wear a veil. (The veil, or lack of one, has 
nothing to do with his hearing or not hear- 
ing.) Here is a lady who complains that 
the Mail Box brings out our worst selves. 
Suppose we get the bad news over first: 


Please permit me to express my delight 
at your saying, “We are getting too much 
preoccupied with comparisons between the 
state of being hard of hearing and the state 
of not being hard of hearing.” 

The hard of hearing have a tendency 
toward being introverts. Your column, cer- 
tainly, has been introverting the introverts. 

Why not use your wit and your gracious 
and winning personality to take people out 
of their worst selves? . . . . Your poten- 
tialities are great. I beg of you, use them 
greatly. 

A. S., California. 


It has seemed to me that we have quite 
as many extroverts as introverts among the 
Mail Boxers, but, come to think of it, I am 
not sure that, except in extreme cases, | 
would know which is which. I once heard 
a psychiatrist refer to Queen Victoria as an 
objective extrovert. Do we all want to be 
like Queen Victoria? 

Curiously enough, the dictionary defi- 
nitions do not convey the impression of 
there being something reprehensible about 


introversion. All that Webster says about 
it is, “introversion: a propensity for finding 
one’s satisfaction in the inner life of 
thought and fancy.” If you go by that defi- 
nition, it isn’t such a bad thing to be called 
an introvert, is it? 

Here, by way of contrast, is a very nice 
boost for the Mail Box, with the knocks 
softened by the velvet glove of understand- 


ing. 
The Water’s Fine 


Dear Molly Mather: 


Who ARE you, anyway? Shall I have to 
come all the way to Washington to find 
out? Well, however and whoever, you're 
swell. Every issue, Ive resisted the tempta- 
tion to come in and try the water. I can’t 
hold out any longer. 

The discussions on “Noise” and “Man- 
ners” in the March Vota REVIEW got me. 
The otologist who is annoyed by his deaf- 
ened maid should give a moment to the 
consideration of the psychology of hearing 
loss. Physical handicaps, it is well known, 
intensify our traits of character, bringing 
them out more strongly and more notice- 
ably. People who are shy and retiring will 
be more so if they have a handicap. Those 
of us who are polite and considerate, or 
impolite and inconsiderate, are even more 
so when we lose a lot of our hearing. The 
otologist’s noisy maid was probably a swift 
and noisy worker before she became deaf- 
ened. 

And the otologist should also consider 
that the slamming of a window sash might 
indicate more than mere indifference to 
noise. It might mean instability of temper 
or emotion. Most deafened people are un- 
der a considerable emotional strain and if 
there had been some maladjustment before 
the loss of hearing, undoubtedly that ten- 
dency would be increased. 

I have a neighbor who has normal hear- 
ing but is very childlike emotionally. When 
something upsets her, she is quite likely to 
pick up the nearest object and smash it. 
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Were she hard of hearing, probably some 
persons would say that her peculiarities 
were due to her deafness. 

A.K., of Idaho, who considers his deaf- 
ness an affliction, would doubtless find some 
other affliction for himself were his hearing 
normal. And those who are upset because 
“nobody. tells” them about plans and hap- 
penings would probably be self effacing if 
they could hear. Harriet Montague and 
Catherine Hood should speak right up and 
ask questions whenever they see prepara- 
tions under way which they do not under- 
stand. To get into an automobile and not 
even know where one is bound! Why not 
ask, “Where are we going?” 

I have been with normally hearing people 
a great deal in the last two years, after 
many years of almost exclusive association 
with the hard of hearing. In spite of the 
fact that I have lost about 70% of my 
hearing, I have had consideration and kind- 
ness from everyone I have met. My friends 
all catch my attention before they speak to 
me, and if a story is told of which I missed 
the point, someone always volunteers to re- 
peat the story to me. They are so con- 
siderate it is sometimes almost embarrass- 
ing, but I love them for it. I never apolo- 
gize when I do not understand, and if I 
think I have failed to understand, I always 
ask for a repetition. If the person is a 
stranger, I do say “Thank you” for the 
favor, but I think it is a mistake for us to 
be apologetic when we ask for special con- 
sideration. Apologies are always embar- 
rassing to the person who receives them. 


I must say something about that tactless 
“Keep your voice down.” It seems to me 
that our only closest and dearest friends 
are guilty of that. Why not have a heart 
to heart talk with them and tell them how 
embarrassing it is, and ask their coopera- 
tion by some system of unobtrusive signals 
to be used when the hard of hearing per- 
son’s voice goes up or gets too loud during 
a quiet moment in a noisy place? A motion 
of the hand, or a finger to the chin of the 
signaler could be used, and most families 
and friends would be happy to use such a 
signal system. 
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And now, Molly, one more blast. If I see 
one more article in the VOLTA REVIEW from 
one of those lip readers that complain in 
one breath of people’s distrust of the 
writer's lip reading ability and people’s as. 
sumption that the writer has understood 
everything, I’ll burn up the postal system 
with another letter. How can we expect 
people to trust our lip reading ability if we 
fail to understand that we are to go to Aunt 
Sue’s on Tuesday when such plans have 
been discussed at every meal for a week? 


L. F., California. 


Sometimes the Other People Yell 


Thanks, L, F., your knocks are really 
boosts, they are so exhilarating and stimu- 
lating. And, mentioning the signals for 
loud talking, it seems to me that what is 
sauce for the goose is also sauce for the 
gander. How about this: 

I’d like to mention one of the “Things | 
wish they wouldn’t do.” Everyone who 
knows me knows that I cannot hear and that 
I depend mostly on lip reading, and yet halj 
the time when someone is talking to me, | 
HEAR the sound of that person’s voice, so 
I know she must be yelling her head off, 
because I could not hear it if she weren’t. | 
have told people to keep their voices down, 
since it is easier for me to read their lips 
when they are not shouting, but telling 
them doesn’t make any difference. I have 
had someone say to me, “Don’t talk so 
loud,” and I have wished that other person 
would stop talking so loud herself, when she 
knows I cannot hear what she says anyhow. 


M. E. S., Mass. 


Thank you, M. E. S. I always enjoy your 
cheerful notes, and they are always to the 
point. In the same letter, M. E, S. tells 
about a Valentine party at the home in 
which she lives, and in a later letter she 
describes a St. Patrick’s Day party. She 
writes: 

A group of ladies from the church which 
several of us attend came in the evening to 
entertain us. One of them had been on 4 
trip to the West, and she had many pic- 
tures, which she showed and explained. A 
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soloist sang “America the Beautiful,” and 
“Utah, I Love Thee,” as many of the pic- 
tures were of places in that state. Then we 
had a social hour with refreshments. It 
was the birthday of one of the ladies, so 
they sang “Happy Birthday.” Then the ma- 
tron proposed a toast “To those we love,” 
and a blind woman, a member of the Home, 
proposed one “To this group.” Then fol- 
lowed the singing of “God Bless America.” 
It was a very happy occasion. 


He Did Not Hear the Bull 


By way of contrast, here is a letter that 
came to a member of the Volta Bureau 
staff : 

Last week I had a hair raising experi- 
ence. The dairy bull chased me some two 
hundred yards, and forced me to climb a 
tree. After a while, he became tired wait- 
ing for me to come down, and went away. 
I managed to get safely back to the barn. 
I am always very careful when I work 
around livestock and I keep the bull locked 
in the stall when I have to work in the cat- 
tle yard, but someone let him out, and | did 
not see him until he was almost upon me. 
I must have broken all speed records sprint- 
ing for that tree. 

I am working hard at my lip reading. 
You will be amused when I tell you that 
I can understand best our fruit vendor, 
Mike, who has a monster moustache. All I 
have to do is to watch the acrobatics of that 
moustache. Mike has about fifty English 
words at his command, but in addition he 
uses his hands, shoulders and head to con- 
vey his thoughts. He is trying hard to learn 
to speak English. I have helped him elimi- 
nate some of the cuss words he has been 
using, and have given him other words to 
replace them. As a reward, I received sev- 
eral oranges and some operatic selections 
sung in a fine tenor voice. Mike includes a 
song with every dozen of dog-gone fine 
oranges he sells (to quote his own descrip- 
tion.) 

Our district school teacher and our pas- 
tor’s wife are both helping me with my lip 
reading. At first Miss T. was very much 
depressed because she happened to test my 
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eyesight with a chart she uses for her school 
pupils. I was of course prepared for bad 
news, but not to have her start crying over 
me. It took considerable effort to get her to 
smile again. I wear a powerful pair of 
glasses, but few people are aware that 
glasses for near-sightedness produce a 
needle sharp but very small image, so that 
small objects appear blurred except when 
brought close to the eyes. 

I enjoy my lip reading lessons very 
much. It may not appear to the two ladies 
that I am improving, but I have a definite 
feeling that I am gaining. In my practice, 
I watch the head, shoulders and arm move. 
ments as well as the face. Of course, if I 
had a good hearing aid to wear at the same 
time, it would make a world of difference. 


J. 1. F., Illinois. 
When I read J. I. F.’s letter I wanted to 


go right out and buy him a hearing aid. He 
has found that he can hear very well with 
certain instruments, but he has not been 
able to purchase one. His cheerfulness in 
the face of the double handicap of defective 
hearing and defective vision is always an 
inspiration to me. 

I have never forgotten a comment I read 
somewhere to the effect that the blind are 
unfailingly cheerful while the deaf are mo- 
rose, and the accompanying diagnosis: 
“When you speak to a blind person you 
make him forget his handicap but when 
you speak to a deaf person you remind him 
of his.” 

Taken one at a time, the deaf and the 
hard of hearing may sometimes convey the 
impression of moroseness, but in groups, 
the children in a school for the deaf and 
the adults in a league for the hard of hear- 
ing are overwhelmingly cheerful. 


A Bee Keeper of Ceylon 


In the February VoLTA REVIEW appeared 
some letters from a young hard of hearing 
man in Ceylon, who has been writing to the 
Volta Bureau for several years. In the last 
letter published in that issue, he mentioned 
that he had started bee keeping, “just to do 
something.” Now he writes, 
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It is not such a troublesome business as 
it is in cold countries, but not so profitable 
either. However, I enjoy it. All my bees 
are wild honey bees. I have five colonies 
in crude hives. I mean to have about a 
dozen. Bee keeping here requires no veil or 
gloves. I used them at first, but they are 
such a bother I do the work with bare 
hands and the body bare from head to 
waist, as it gives more freedom. I will write 
more of this later. 

For the past ten months or so I have had 
to practice lip reading with a mirror, as the 
young lady who helped me has been very 
busy. Lip reading has done one thing for 
me at least. It has made me much more at- 
tentive, and when someone speaks to me | 
look at him as well as listen. | mean to go 
on fighting until the end, whatever that may 
be. 

“If winter comes, can spring be far be- 
hind?” Who knows? Perhaps I shall have 
my spring after a very long winter. 


I. J., Galle, Ceylon. 


I like your strong courage, I. J., and I 
like hearing about your interesting activi- 
ties. I should think bee keeping would be a 
very good occupation for a hard of hearing 
person. Somehow, I. J.’s bees sound much 
more peaceful and contented and much 
more approachable than American bees. 
Bees are always associated with peace and 
quiet, though, almost everywhere. 


I will arise and go now, and go to Innesfree 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles 
made. 

Nine bean rows will I have there, and a hive for 
the honey bee, 

And live alone in the bee loud glade. 


The Sound of Words 


I love the sound of that. I was just think- 
ing that it sounded like bees when I realized 
that there is scarcely a sibilant in the lines. 
It is the liquid [’s and the humming n’s 
make it flow so smoothly. I wonder how 
many of the hard of hearing retain their 
feeling for the sound of words, long after 
the sound ceases to reach their ears. I was 
much struck with the articles appearing 
in the March and April Votta Review 
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on “The Phonetic Symbolism of Deaf Chil- 
dren.” The experiments described proved 
with remarkable conclusiveness that deaf 
children who have never heard realize that 
the sense of a word is made up of both 
sound and meaning. The majority of a 
group of deaf children responded readily to 
the sound and feeling of contrasting pairs of 
words. They apprehended that “rough” felt 
rough, and that “smooth” felt smooth. They 
even distinguished between pairs of foreign 
words—the German breit (wide) and eng 
(narrow) for instance, and schnell (fast) 
as contrasted with langsam (slow). 

I enjoy committing Swinburne to mem- 
ory, though I am perfectly aware that I 
read him for sound rather than sense, and 
there are innumerable tag ends of poetry 
dangling in my mind simply because I like 
the sound of them. 

Oh Western wind, when wilt thou blow 
That the small rain now down can rain. 
That goes so far back in the sixteenth cen- 

tury that nobody knows who wrote it. 

This dallying with the sound of words, 
however, can lead one into pitfalls, because 
they don’t always mean the way they sound. 
In Aldous Huxley’s delightful first novel, 
Crome Yellow, there is a young poet whose 
vocabulary is as rich as it is erratic. Going 
away from a house party, he mails his hos- 
tess a grateful poem in which occurs the 
line 


The pied butterfly’s auricular wings. 


“What on earth does he mean?” asks the 
recipient. 

“I understand it perfectly,” replies one 
of the remaining guests, who recognizes a 
fellow connoisseur in the sound of words. 
“*Auricular’ is a beautiful word, and he 
meant to say that the butterfly’s wings are 
golden.” 

Well, anyhow, the sound of words is a 
sound we can continue to enjoy, no matter 
what, and it is a form of enjoyment worth 
cultivating. 


Have You Experienced Coincidences? 


A letter in the “not now but soon” berth 
in my basket relates to coincidences. “I 
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wonder how many of the hard of hearing 
have experienced coincidences?” writes 
W. L. W. “One definition of coincidence is 
‘a notable falling together of events, seem- 
ingly accidental’.” And he proceeds to re- 
late two remarkable examples of this. I’ve 
been racking my brains trying to match the 
coincidences he tells about, and I have de- 
cided to let the matter stand over until I 
can think up at least one that I can vouch 
for. 
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Everybody who has ever tried to write 
fiction knows that fiction editors frown on 
coincidences as too easy solutions to the 
plot of a story, but just the same such 
“notable falling together of events” is not 
uncommon in real life. I’m going to retire 
now and meditate on coincidences. I hope 
others will do likewise, and dig up a few to 
publish along with W. L. W.’s. 

Sincerely yours, 
Motty MATHER. 





With the Lip Reading Class 


Practice on L for Intermediates 


By Matuitpa W. SMITH 


Vocabulary 


Initial L 
life boat liberty leopard 
lieutenant live leather 
Medial L 
valley relatives sleepy 
jolly elephant playful 
Final L 
shovel fall reliable 
jewel trial fertile 


The life boat was equipped with life pre- 
servers. 

The life boat was sighted by an ocean 
liner. 


They paid a high price for their liberty. 
Liberty is a priceless possession. 


He was a lieutenant in the first World 
War. 

He went to camp as a private, but rose to 
the rank of lieutenant. 


Leopard is a popular fur this fall. 
She has a muff of leopard fur. 


The leather jacket is reversible. 
The leather jacket is warm and it is 
water proofed. 


There are fertile farms in this valley. 
Washington was at Valley Forge. 


The men in the club are jolly good fel- 
lows. 
There was a jolly crowd at the party. 


She is visiting relatives in the United 
States. 

She has many relatives in occupied 
France. 


The elephant never forgets. 

Jumbo was the largest elephant ever kept 
in captivity. 

“To bed, to bed,” said Sleepy Head. 

She is always sleepy when it is time to 
get up. 

The snow was too heavy to shovel. 

Shovel the snow as soon as it falls. 


The Crown Jewels are no longer kept in 
the Tower of London. 
Cornelia said of her boys, “These are my 


jewels.” 
We lost the trail when the snow fell. 
The trail leads to the top of the moun- 
tain. 
The baby is playful at bed time. 
The baby is playful as a puppy. 


A Boy Scout must be reliable. 
Have you a reliable remedy for a cold? 
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Who Is It? 


I was born in a log cabin. 
My parents were poor. 
I had very little schooling. 
I was President of the United States dur- 
ing the Civil War. 
I freed the slaves. 
Abraham Lincoln. 
I was born in the South. 
My family was wealthy. 
I owned slaves and a large plantation. 
I was a Confederate General during the 
Civil War. 
I am a hero of the South. 
Robert E. Lee. 
I am a well known American poet. 
I lived in Massachusetts. 
I wrote many poems for children. 
I am the author of “Evangeline.” 
H. W. Longfellow. 
I came to America in 1777. 
I wanted to help the Colonies gain their 
freedom. 
I came from France. 
I fought in the Revolutionary War. 
My name is familiar to every American. 
Lafayette. 
I was the first man to make a solo flight 
over the Atlantic Ocean. 
I landed near Paris on May 21, 1927. 
On my return to the United States, I be- 
came a hero. 


Lindbergh. 


Some Quotations Using L 
Love is blind. 


Love me, love my dog. 

Laugh and the world laughs with you. 

Laugh and grow fat. 

It is better to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved at all. 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear 


Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let not your right hand know what your 
left hand doeth. 

Love thy neighbor as thyself. 

Live and let live. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
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Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable. 

Learn to labor and to wait. 

Life is real, life is earnest. 

Look before you leap. 


Lauder and the Newsy 
Sir Harry Lauder, a bright light -of the 


stage, was once walking with a friend on 
the streets of London. They came upon a 
very small and very dirty newsboy. Lau- 
der bought a paper from the boy and said, 
“How long have you been a newsy, my 
boy?” 

“Three years,” answered the boy. 

“How old are you?” asked Lauder. 

“Seven.” 

“Oh, you must be older than that.” 

“No, sir, I ain't. I’m just seven.” 

“I say,” said Lauder, turning to his 
friend, “I don’t see how a boy could get 
that dirty in seven years, do you?” 


Brain Work 


“In a properly run class, the students 
work more than the master.” The follow- 
ing offer suggestions for the students them- 
selves to provide additional practice. 

The Latin word /una means moon. How 
many English words are derived from it? 
Make a list, and make sentences using the 
words. Examples: lunar, lunacy, lunatic, 
hallucination. 

Give book titles or song titles in which 
the letter L appears. 

Make sentences to be completed with a 
word beginning with L. 

For example: He is lazy. 
likable, lame, lank, lonesome, long-winded, 
last, left, learning, etc. 





A Social Worker’s Day 
(Continued from page 296) 
will earn twice as much later on, and will 
have a good chance of having a steady job. 
So what do you say? I think that, like a 
good father, you ought to give her this 
chance.” 

I feel I am gaining ground and when, a 
little later, I get up to leave, I know that, 
no matter how badly the girl’s few dollars 
may be needed, she will be given the chance 
leading toward a better future. 
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Beauty Is More Than Skin Deep 


The Attractive Child—The Care and Devel- 
opment of Your Child’s Beauty. By Con- 
stance Foster. Foreword by Angelo Patri. 
Julian Messner, Inc., New York. Cloth, 
337 pp. Indexed. Price, $2.75. 


The author of this book once stood on a 
street corner in New York and reflected on 
the passers-by. She found most of them so 
unattractive in appearance that she began 
studying to determine how they got that 
way. She came to the conclusion that their 
parents had a good deal to do with it. So 
she decided to write a book to tell parents 
how to make their children better looking 
and better sounding and better behaving. 
She ended up by writing a book that offers 
some suggestions for improvement appli- 
cable to all the ages of mankind, from the 
foetus to the adult. For she soon found 
that this sort of thing had to begin before 
the child was born. 

The book in its final shape falls into three 
sections: Handsome Is as Mother Does: 
The Doctor says: New Departments. The 
first section deals with the fundamentals of 
baby care, and on through the preschool 
age into teen-age problems. The second sec- 
tion, which was written under the direction 
of specialists, devotes a chapter each to Eyes, 
Ears, Teeth, Skin, Foot Health, etc., with 
some excursions into Allergy and The En- 
docrine Orchestra. The third section gath- 
ers together the scientific data that have 
been offered in the first part of the book 
and applies them to the individual child. 
Posture and Body Mechanics; Do People 
Like Your Child? Then There Are Voices, 


are some of the 

titles. The chapter 

on voices, by the 

way, is full of good 

ideas that could be 

applied not only 

by the normally 

hearing parent of 

a hard of hearing 

child, but by the 

hard of hearing 

adult. There is a chapter on the handi- 
capped child which goes very intelligently 
into the psychological attitude of both the 
parent and the child. 

The author has a gift for trenchant ex- 
pression, and many of her statements offer 
material to be thought about and applied, 
especially by the parent of small children 
“Parenthood,” she says, “is a job for an 
adult, not for people who are themselves 
emotionally infantile.” “Babies cannot be 
kept well and happy by mere routine care, 
no matter how efficient it may be. They 
soon lose their vitality if they are just fed, 
bathed and changed.” There is a fine point 
here for the mother of a deaf child who has 
to give her baby so much more than mate- 
rial care, and who has to supply, from her 
own inventiveness, so much that the world 
offers the normal child without parental 
intervention. 

The book goes a good deal farther than 
surface “attractiveness.” Even though it 
does devote whole pages to hat styles for 
children and ways of wearing the hair, the 
dictum Angelo Patri offers in his foreword 
is understandable. “If a fairy godmother 
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offers you a choice between beauty and 
riches for your child,” he says, “choose 
beauty.” H. M. 

Attractive Helps for Speech Work 
The Jingle Book for Speech Improvement 

and Speech Correction, by Alice L. Wood, 

Special Teacher of Speech Improvement, 

New York City. E. P. Dutton and Co., 

Inc. Revised, 1940. 208 pp. Cloth. Price 

$1.25. 

It is not often that an author revises a 
book to the extent that Miss Wood has 
done in this edition, but she has succeeded 
in doing a thorough piece of work. The 
reorganization of the material alone makes 
the present book far more practical than 
the previous volume. 

Teachers and parents will find in this 
little book many helpful suggestions for 
overcoming speech defects. Part I provides 
“Rhymes for Speech Correction” which 
are classified under the sounds for which 
they provide practice, and are cleverly il- 
lustrated with amusing pen and_ ink 
sketches. Part II, entitled “Technique of 
Speech Correction,” includes a brief dis- 
cussion of such defects as Lisping, Cleft 
Palate Speech, Stammering, etc. The Jin- 
gle Book should prove a welcome addition 
to every speech library. C. L.A. 





Looking It Up in the Library 


The Library Key. An Aid in Using Books 
and Libraries. By Zaidee Brown. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York City. 
Fourth edition, revised. Paper. 110 pp. 
Price, 70 cents. 


This is the fourth edition of a book in- 
tended for high school and junior college 
students and adults. It explains the ar- 
rangement of a library and of a card cata- 
log, tells how to use the catalog, and goes 
into the matter of cross references, refer- 
ence books, encyclopedias, the dictionary, 
and magazine indexes. It not only de- 
scribes all these aids, but explains how to 
use them to the best advantage. It offers 
suggestions on note-taking, the making of 
bibliographies, etc., and provides practice 
in alphabetic arrangement and the use of 
common abbreviations. 

The explanations cover much that is ele- 
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mentary, and although the language used is 
often too difficult for any but older deaf 
students to understand, an excellent guide 
is provided for the teacher who wants to 
train deaf boys and girls to use a library. 
Anyone who has observed the bafflement 
with which even advanced deaf students ap- 
proach an encyclopedia or even a diction- 
ary, knows that they need training in the 
use of reference books, and this key helps 
the teacher to help them. It will also en- 
able the teacher to help herself. The au- 
thor is librarian of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Montclair. 





Lectures for Parents of Deaf Children 


A course of lectures for mothers of pre- 
school acoustically handicapped children is 
being given at the Lexington School for the 
Deaf, New York City. While the lectures 
are primarily related to children in the nur- 
sery school group, any parent of any acous- 
tically handicapped child is welcome to at- 
tend. The meetings are held twice a month, 
the first one having taken place Wednesday, 
March 26, when Superintendent Clarence 
D. O’Connor and Miss Rose Gibian, social 
worker of the school, addressed the group. 
On April 9, Dr. Irwin P. Sobel spoke on 
“General Health Problems of the Preschool 
Child.” April 23, Dr. Louis Klienfeld dis- 
cussed “Care of the Ears and the Use of 
Hearing of the Preschool Child.” May 7, 
the topic will be “Objectives of a Preschool 
Program for Young Hearing Children,” 
discussed by Dr. Esther Stubbs Vik, Psy- 
chologist. May 21, Miss Catherine Riber 
Appel, a teacher in the nursery school de- 
partment of the Lexington School, will talk 
on “General Objectives of a Preschool Pro- 
gram for Young Acoustically Handicapped 
Children.” June 4, Miss Mary C. New, Su- 
pervisor of Speech and Acoustic Training 
at the school, will discuss “Development of 
Speech and Lip Reading in Preschool 
Acoustically Handicapped Children.” June 
11, Miss Mildred Groht will take the topic, 
“What Follows the Preschool Program;” 
and on June 18, the final meeting will be 
addressed by Mrs. Jean Leigh, mother of a 
deaf boy. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 


Standardizing Speech Tests 
For Deaf Children 


“A deaf person often pitches his voice 
higher or lower than our ear expects. He 
may talk on a monotone, or he may have 
involuntary and therefore meaningless in- 
flections, which send our minds scampering 
about trying to assign a meaning or emo- 
tion where none is intended. Some people 
meet the speech of the deaf with such re- 
sentment at this unusualness of tone that 
they are never able to listen to the accurate 
articulation and interpret it into speech.” 


This arresting sentence occurs in a de- 
scription of the Kelley-Guilmartin Speech 
Test for Deaf Children. It cannot but arouse 
interest in the proposed plan to formulate 
objective tests that may be used in any 
school with the definite idea of improving 
the speech of the pupils. There are at pres- 
ent no standardized tests used by schools as 
a means of measuring deaf pupils’ speech 
progress. 

Noble H. Kelley and Mary D. Guilmartin 
are working to prepare such tests. They 
wish to obtain the cooperation of schools 
for the deaf in the preparation of records 
that may be used to this end. They have 
devised a set of test materials that may be 
used by any school, and that were de- 
veloped from a daily lesson plan used with 
classes of deaf children. This consists of a 
pretest to familiarize the child with the 
idea of what is expected of him, a set of ma- 
terials for the actual tests, printed direc- 
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tions for the teacher, and blanks to be filled 
with the data. The actual testing materials 
comprise brightly colored pictures and sets 
of sentences relating to the pictures which 
are to be read by the child; also other pic- 
tures for the child to talk about spontane- 
ously. The materials are very carefully 
prepared and assembled. The pictures are 
attractive; the print to be read is large, 
clear, and on firm cardboard. The pretest, 
given by the child’s own classroom teacher, 
accustoms him to the procedure, so there is 
no need for directions at the time the re- 
cording is done. It takes about six minutes 
for the child to do the actual talking for the 
record. 

In order to secure the necessary com- 
parisons, a number of recordings must be 
collected and tabulated. The test materials 
and directions will be sent to any school 
that is willing to cooperate by making some 
records. The school sends the completed 
records. The authors of the tests score 
them and return the resulting data. Each 
school is given a code number, and the 
name of the school does not appear on any 
report other than its own. The records will 
eventually be returned to the school if de- 
sired. 


More Records Needed 


The authors have already made a num- 
ber of records. Data from several more 
schools will make it possible to complete 
a point scale that may be used to compile 
the following: 
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1. An individual diagnosis profile of 
each child’s speech. 

2. A list of his defective elements. 

3. An analysis of his most frequent er- 
rors in conversation. 

4. His level on a total point scale. 

5. His improvement in the form of a 
more level profile if the remedial measures 
indicated have been used. 

6. His improvement in total point level. 

7. A class diagnostic profile based on 
averaging the class performance in each 
phase of speech improvement tested. 

8. Class level. 

9. Class improvement from test to test. 

10. School and class rate of improve- 
ment per year. 

11. The comparison of any of these 
items with the general performance of all 
the deaf children tested. 

Miss Guilmartin is a graduate of the nor- 
mal departments of both Clarke School and 
Central Institute. She has had years of 
experience in teaching deaf children. Her 
work, “A Summary of Psychological Tests 
Applied to the Deaf,” published by the 
Volta Bureau in 1933, has been widely used 
and quoted. 

Any school willing to cooperate with Dr. 
Kelley and Miss Guilmartin in making such 
records will please communicate with them 
in care of the Volta Bureau. 





Mu Iota Sigma 


The Reports of Projects and Activities of 
Mu Iota Sigma, the national fraternity of 
teachers of the deaf, have been condensed 
and published in a mimeographed booklet. 
They reveal a wide variety of projects un- 
dertaken by the different chapters: the over- 
hauling and rehabilitation of a school li- 
brary; the investigation of hearing aids 
used in a school; the re-classification and 
improvement of a school’s picture library; 
a study and report on “The Handicap of 
Deafness,” the book by Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing; and a study of reading readiness 
and vocabulary building. An interesting 
report deals with the conservation of hear- 
ing class in the Pittsburgh public schools. 
Organized in one of the elementary schools 
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in September, 1938, the class grew rapidly, 
until there were twenty-six children, who 
received part of their instruction in the 
regular classrooms and part in the special 
classroom, which is equipped with a group 
hearing aid. In 1939-40, individual hear- 
ing aids were provided for all the children 
who were found able to profit by them. The 
Pittsburgh Board of Education has _ pur- 
chased a group audiometer and employed 
a technician, and the conservation of hear- 
ing program is being carefully developed. 





Would you Like a Year in Jerusalem? 


“Is there anyone you know who would 
come to our help for one year?” writes 
Miss Mary F. Chapman, founder and direc- 
tor of the School for the Deaf in Jerusalem. 
“It is impossible to get help from England 
now, but boats come every fortnight from 
America to Haifa, a four hours’ drive from 
Jerusalem, and so I wonder if there is any- 
one, perhaps a teacher just retired, who 
would like to come this autumn for the 
sake of seeing Jerusalem. I have 
been doing all the teaching for a year, and 
after 40 years of teaching in the East I find 
it a great strain. ... We have a large Staff 
Room, with a verandah, and we would give 
room, board, and washing, with attendance 
(a costly thing for tourists in Jerusalem). 
If the teacher or teachers spent the morning 
in the school they could arrange to sight- 
see in the afternoons; or if they taught the 
full day they could have two days off dur- 
ing the week. As ours is a Mission school, 
we want only Christian teachers. We our- 
selves are Church of England, but there is 
a nice Scotch Kirk where the many non- 
conformists in Jerusalem worship.” 

A short article about Miss Chapman's 
school appeared in the February Votta ReE- 
view, and regular readers of the magazine 
have kept pace, from year to year, with the 
progress of this little school, started by 
Miss Chapman ten years ago, and main- 
tained by the Thankful Hearts League, an 
English missionary society. With all the 
handicaps of lack of money and of racial 
differences, Miss Chapman has taught these 
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little deaf children to speak and to under- 
stand language. Candidates for admission 
to the school always far outnumber the 
places available. 

Here is another chance for a teacher of 
the deaf with a missionary spirit and a 
sense of adventure. Or if two teachers 
would start out together, so much the bet- 
ter. Miss Chapman would be glad to have 
two. 





Social Service Workshop 

A National Workshop for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching and Social Service for 
the Hard of Hearing will be held at the 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, July 12-17. Special emphasis is to 
be placed on demonstration and devices in 
a program which will include speech read- 
ing, speech improvement, the testing of 
hearing, the use of hearing aids, and the 
training of residual hearing, as well as voca- 
tional guidance. Social workers, physicians, 
vocational counselors, and parents of hard 
of hearing children are invited to partici- 
pate, as well as teachers of lip reading. A 
large group of California workers are un- 
derwriting the Workshop. These include 
members of the Teachers’ Committee of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing. 
the California Association of Teachers of 
the Hard of Hearing, the University of 
Southern California, the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and the South- 
ern California Breakfast Club. There will 
be a fee of $2.50 for those attending the 
Workshop unless they are students regu- 
larly enrolled in the six weeks’ summer ses- 
sion at U.S.C. Mrs. Lucelia Moore, Dr. 
B. V. Morkovin, and Miss Helen Scriver 
are in charge of the program. 


Special Course at Columbia University 

The following courses will be offered 
teachers of the deaf during the summer 
session at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Department of the Education of the 
Exceptional. with the cooperation of the 
Lexington School for the Deaf, New York: 
Advanced Course in Speech Correction for the 


Deaf—June Yale Probyn, American School for 
the Deaf, Hartford, July 7-25. 2 points credit. 
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Methods of Teaching English in the Upper Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Grades in Schools for 
the Deaf—Anne Small Miller, Clarke School, 
July 28-Aug. 15. 2 points credit. 

The Utilization of Residual Hearing in the Deaf— 
Clarence D. O’Connor and Charles Bradford, 
Lexington School, July 7-25. 2 points credit. 

Practicum in the Education of the Deaf—Coordi- 
nated by Clarence D. O’Connor and Charles 
Bradford, Lexington School, July 7-Aug. 15. 
2 points credit. 


There will be daily demonstrations of acoustic 
programs by Doris Wood, Sarah Fuller Home, 
Roxbury, Mass., and Ruth Jeffrey, Lexington 
School. Daily demonstrations will also be given 
for three weeks in speech correction by June 
Yale Probyn and for three weeks in language 
teaching by Anne Small Miller. 


With the cooperation of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing an ad- 
vanced course in lip reading will also be 
offered, as follows: 


Teaching Lip Reading to the Hard of Hearing— 
Estelle Samuelson, July 7-Aug. 15. 2 points 
credit. 





Health Program for Defense 


A seven point program to strengthen na- 
tional defense through improved health and 
physical fitness of every child in every 
school throughout the country is recom- 
mended by the Federal Security Agency of 
the Office of Education. School adminis- 
trators and health workers who recently 
met in conference in the Office of Education 
drafted a program which outlines health 
service for pupils, teachers and other school 
employees, and instruction in health and 
safety. The recommended services and fol- 
low-up include: 


Adequate periodic and other needed examina- 
tions of pupils in all grades by the family or 
school physician and dentist, assisted by special- 
ists such as oculists, speech diagnosticians, and 
psychiatrists when deemed advisable. 

Follow-up services by the school nurse, dental 
hygienist, psychiatric social worker or other qual- 
ified personnel in order to secure treatment of dis- 
eases and defects, by interviews with parents, and 
by arranging for treatment of children of the 
indigent at public clinics. 

Provision of special classes for the anemic and 
malnourished, for cardiac cases, for the near blind 
and near deaf, for the speech defective, and for 
those with tubercular infection. 

Where not arranged for by some other agency, 
the health examination of preschool children with 
follow-up to secure treatment before school en- 
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trance. 
Special instruction of classes for the handi- 
capped by qualified personnel. 


School Reports 


The 1940 report of the Arkansas School 
mentions improvements and additions that 
have been made recently. An additional 
tract of seventeen acres has been joined to 
the school campus, and a landscape plan is 
being developed. Two additional rooms 
have been equipped with hearing aids. 
New equipment has been installed in the 
print shop, carpenter shop, laundry, and 
kitchen. The report recommends the fol- 
lowing: 

“A primary school, complete with board- 
ing facilities, should be established entire- 
ly separated from the large pupils. This 
should be done in order to establish thor- 
ougly the speech of the pupils. Living and 
attending school with pupils who use the 
finger alphabet and sign language retards 
the speech and lip reading progress of the 
younger children. Such a building is the 
most essential need of the school. To de- 
lay this improvement only continues an 
unfortunate situation.” 


The 1940 report of the Northern New 
York School gives an interesting account 
of the new developments in the vocational 
department. August 1, 1939, a full time 
teacher of agriculture was employed to 
work out a course of instruction and super- 
vised practice for five years of training in 
farming for the boys above 16 years of 
age. The school operates a farm of about 
eighty acres and has a herd of Ayrshires, 
pigs, hens, and horses. The thirty-two boys 
now taking the agricultural courses are 
taught to care for the herd, garden, pigs, 
hens, greenhouse and farm. All those not 
engaged in farming at home during the 
summer were last year divided into four 
groups, each group returning to school to 
work at least three weeks during the sum- 
mer. As a reward for the good work done, 
the boys were taken on trips to Montreal 
and Ottawa, where they visited the Do- 
minion Experimental Farm and the Parli- 
mentary Buildings, Mount Royal and Mc- 
Gill University. 


The Volta Reviey 


The /ndiana School includes in its 1949 
report a statement as to the teacher and 
teacher-training standards adopted by the 
board in 1936; also statements as to mini- 
mum salaries for teachers and _ require. 
ments for the graduation of pupils. Two 
preschool classes for children of four and 
five were organized for the first time last 
year. Audiometric testing has been con. 
tinued throughout the school, and the hear. 
ing aid classes, one in the primary depart- 
ment and one in the intermediate, were 
continued. The report states that these 
children “made remarkable progress, thus 
demonstrating the real value of utilizing 
what residual hearing the children may 
possess.” A new class was formed in the 
advanced department for hard of hearing 
children who need lip reading and speech 
correction before being returned to schools 
for the normally hearing. A group of nine 
boys and girls took the entrance examina- 
tion for Gallaudet College, and five were 
admitted. Indiana now has a larger rep- 
resentation enrolled at Gallaudet than any 
other state. 


The 1939-1940 report of the Jdaho 
School announces the proposed construc: 
tion of a new dormitory for boys, to cost 
$100,000. The present dormitory will be 
converted into a vocational building. In 
the department of home economics for the 
older girls several ways have been found to 
add variety to the work. The Literary So- 
ciety presented a program contrasting the 
clothes of the “gay nineties” with the pres- 
ent day models executed by girls in the 
sewing classes. In the cooking classes, the 
girls experimented with outdoor cookery at 
the fireplaces recently built on the campus. 


The biennial report of the Florida School 
has a very beautiful cover showing the 
shadows cast on one of the buildings by a 
live oak tree hung with Spanish moss. The 
photographic illustrations throughout the 
booklet are very attractive. Last year the 
school adopted the plan of sending the par 
ents reports at six-week intervals covering 
the scholarship, citizenship and _pre-voca- 
tional training of the pupils. Special diag- 
nostic tests in articulation are given at the 
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beginning of each year, and the results 
charted so the teachers have definite data 
from which to work. Monthly tests for in- 
telligibility of speech are given, and the 
results graphed or charted. 

The illustrations alone in the 1939-40 
report of the Pennsylvania School would 
“sell” any school to a hesitating parent. 
Such cheerful, alert children, such a variety 
of activities, should convince anybody of 
what deaf boys and girls are capable. The 
report includes a history of the school, with 
pictures of the first buildings, and accounts 
of all the departments, as well as extra- 
curricular activities. All the photographs 
are action pictures, and every picture tells 
a story. 





Have You an Old Trumpet? 


The Annual News Letter published by the 
Nitchie School of Lip Reading asks, “What- 
ever became of that old trumpet?” and 
suggests that all those who have old, non- 
electrical hearing devices send them to the 
school to be forwarded to foreign countries. 
War conditions are making it difficult for 
the hard of hearing abroad to get repairs 
or new batteries for electrical instruments. 
The Nitchie School offers to ship instru- 
ments where they are needed, “blockades 
permitting.” 





Haycock Book Out of Print 


The English publishers of Mr. G. Sibley 
Haycock’s work, “The Teaching of Speech,” 
announce that all available copies have been 
exhausted and that war conditions have pre- 
vented their issuing a reprint. It is hoped 
that, as soon as possible after the present 
emergency, a new edition of this valuable 
work may be prepared. 





The School for the Deaf in Chefoo 
The Chefoo Station Report of the Amer- 


ican Presbyterian Mission includes a report 
on the school for the deaf at Chefoo, China, 
for the year ending June, 1940. Forty- 
eight pupils were enrolled in the school, 
an increase of twelve over the previous 
year. Eleven were new admissions and 
several others were former students who 
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had returned after two years. The three 
primary classes have been filled to capac- 
ity. The progress of the pupils, states the 
report, has been marked. Those in the 
preparatory class learned to write more 
than two hundred characters and to under- 
stand their meaning. In silent reading they 
learned to read short sentences and to build 
up sentences with the verbs “to have” and 
“to be.” They had much lip reading prac- 
tice, and even the beginners have made 
good progress. As the children in the kin- 
dergarten range in age from five to eleven, 
they present a problem, but the trained kin- 
dergarten teacher in charge of them has 
been able to carry them forward. Through- 
out the primary department the children’s 
understanding of language has increased 
very much. Miss T. Melvia Westling con- 
tinues at the school. Miss Carter made a 
visit to the United States on furlough, but 
has returned to the school. 





Society for Crippled Children 


The third annual Institute of the National 
Society for Crippled Children will take 
place in Chicago, June 16-21. A series of 
classes will be held at the Hotel Knicker- 
bocker, with lecturers representing all 
phases of the work dealing with the physi- 
cally handicapped. The president of the 
Society, Mr. E. W. Palmer, invites any in- 
terested person to attend and participate in 
the discussions. Dr. Charles Scott Berry is 
director of the Institute. The fee for the 
entire series will be $10. The special topics 
assigned for discussion are as follows: 


Monday, June 16: Social Aspects of the Problem. 
Lecturer, Miss Ruth Emerson, School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago. 
A Federal and State Program of Hospitalization. 
Lecturer, Robert C. Hood, M.D. Director, Crip- 
pled Children’s Division, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Tuesday, June 17: Special Education of the Crip- 
pled Child, Mr. John J. Lee, College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit. 

Wednesday, June 18: The Coordination of Com- 
munity Activities, Miss Bell Grave, Association 
for the Crippled and Disabled, Cleveland. A 
Community Program of Special Services, Miss 
Marjorie Taylor, Curative Workshop, Mil- 


waukee. 
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NATIONAL WORKSHOP 


For the Advancement of 


TEACHING AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 


JULY 12-17, 1941 


Special emphasis on demonstrations and 
devices in an up-to-date program of testing 
hearing, speech reading, speech improve- 
ment, training of residual hearing, use of 
hearing aids, guidance and employment. 


Teachers will seek out the principles, problems 
and materials common to all methods of speech 
reading in an effort to determine the best pro- 
cedure to put into practice when sehools open 
in the fall. 

Social workers, doctors, vocational counselors, 
teachers and parents will mobilize their re- 
sources for a more effective service to the hard 
of hearing. 

ONE FULL WEEK OF WORK WHICH 
WILL PAY LARGE DIVIDENDS 


For information address: 


MRS. LUCELIA MOORE, 519 N. Elm Drive, 
Beverly Hills 











MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK 


will conduct a summer session in San _ Francisco 
during 1941. Private lessons; Normal courses; Kinzie 
Method of Graded Instruction. 


For Terms and Information apply to 


THE TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
1420 Walnut Street, Room 414 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 


111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 


Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 
2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 


2431 14th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Thursday, June 19: Rehabilitation and Placement, 
John A. Kratz, Director, Vocational Rehabilj. 
tation Division, U. 5. Office of Education. Edy. 
cational Publicity, Alden B. Mills, Managing 
Editor, The Modern Hospital Publishing Com. 
pany, Chicago. 


Friday, June 20: Correlating the Programs of the 
State Society and the Official State Agencies, 
Lawrence J. Linck, Executive Secretary, Illinois 
Commission for Physically Handicapped Chil. 
dren. The General Need for Research and 
Study in Fields Outside of Medical Care and 
Treatment, Dr. Charles Scott Berry, Ohio State 
University. 





Winnipeg League Buys Audiometer 
The Winnipeg League for the Hard of 


Hearing recently purchased an audiometer 
and presented it to the Out Patients Depart. 
ment of the Winnipeg General Hospital on 
the occasion of the League’s annual lip 
reading contest, March 24. This is the first 
audiometer to be put into service in a civic 
hospital in Winnipeg. 
Why Not Look at Mountains? 
(Continued from page 317) 





first place in one’s mind at the same time. 
If you think about this, you cannot think 
about that. If you think about pleasant 
and desirable things, you cannot concen- 
trate on unpleasant and undesirable ones. 
It may be necessary to concentrate on the 
unpleasant ones if you can get rid of them; 
but it is the height of folly to do so other- 
wise. If you look at mountains you cannot 
notice the molehills, and it seems to me that 
mountains are a lot more interesting than 
molehills, notwithstanding that I have more 
than once spent a happy afternoon indus- 
triously following a molehill across a lawn, 
turning up the sod and trying to track the 
mole to his lair. Once I did so, and caught 
the mole, and a handful he was, too, and al- 
most bit my finger off. At least I was do- 
ing something about the molehill. But I 
am sure I would have been much better 
occupied if I had been climbing mountains. 





No nation ever had an exportable surplus of 


brains. 
—Bruce Bliven. 
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Services... 


WITH THE NEW 


TELEXOMETER 


@ It’s not an Audiometer ... it’s not a diagnostic 
device... the new Telexometer is a New TELEX 
engineered scientific instrument designed for meas- 
uring the relative degree of HEARING at threshold 
with and without a hearing aid. 


The Telexometer generates six pure tone octave 
frequencies from 128 to 4096 cycles per second. An 
‘intensity control calibrated in uniform steps of 3 deci- 
bels permits speed and accuracy of charting. These 
frequencies are transmitted to both ears of the deaf- 
ened person by the use of a loud speaker. 


The New Telexometer enables Authorized trained 
TELEX Consultants to render eight valuable new 
hearing services to the deafened in the home or at the 
TELEX Consultation office: 


(1) Permits construction of a chart which sets up a 
reference level at the threshold of hearing with- 
out a hearing aid. 

(2) Determine exactly, based on the residual hearing 
of the individual, whether a right ear fitting is the 
most effective. 

(3) Determine exactly, based on the residual hearing 
of the individual, whether a left ear fitting is most 
effective. 

(4) Prove whether air conduction hearing or bone 

| conduction hearing is more effective. 

| (5) Chart the relative degree of hearing at threshold 

— the deafened individual’s present hearing 
aid, 

(6) Chart a deafened person’s relative degree of hear- 
ing at threshold with the New TELEX, in order to 
furnish graphically, the exact measure of hearing 
improvement with the TELEX at threshold. 

|(7) Determine at which position the TELEX Fre- 
quency Range Equalizer should be used in order 
to give the greatest hearing efficiency at the 
threshold of hearing. 

(8) Establishes definitely the proper model TELEX 
required in each individual case. 


Truly, a Series of Wonderful New Services . . 
They’re Yours, FREE 





. and 


TELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Creators of the World’s First Wearable Vacuum Tube 
Crystal Hearing Aid 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TELEX HEARING AID IS ACCEPTED —COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL 
THERAPY — AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
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new Free TELEX Hearing 





@ THE TELEXOMETER, illustrated above, enables TELEX 
Consultants to make a Telexometer Chart which is a record 
of the relative degree of hearing at threshold of an individual 
without a hearing aid, with their present aid, as well as with 
the TELEX Hearing Aid. 


TELEXOMETER CHART 





MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR FREE 
RELATIVE HEARING TEST 


TELEX PRODUCTS CO., Minneapolis, Minn. ‘V- 8-5-4!) 


Without obligation, please arrange to have nearest 
TELEX Consultant extend a FREE Telexometer Test 
to me. 
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ALL OUT FOR DEFENSE! 


That Means You! 


Lip Reading is your first line of defense 
if you have any trouble with 
your hearing. 


Why not train as a draftee in the 
stimulating atmosphere of Cape Ann? 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


Land’s End, Rockport, Massachusetts 


JULY - AUGUST 


Graded Lessons and Classes 
Regular and Advanced Normal Courses 
for the Teaching of Adults 
Special Normal Course for Teachers 
of Lip Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


For further information (before June 25) 
write to 


175 Dartmouth Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 


(Watch our Advertisement) 











SUMMER SESSION 


The Frances Harrod Downes 
School of Lip Reading 


Madison College, Madison, Wis. 
July 7 - August 29 


Private Lessons Practice Classes 
for the Hard of Hearing Adult 
Teacher Training Courses 
IN 
THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Special Courses for Children 


For further information, address 
MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES 


2311 CONNECTICUT AVE., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Let’s Teach Language 
(Continued from page 300) 

People use waterfalls for power. 

Some men took the Boy Scouts to the movies. 

Statements like the above are perfect ex. 
amples of the stilted language we do not 
want our boys and girls to use, but unless a 
way to avoid it is taught, it is the kind of 
language we will get. 

Pointing to a symbol for a verb will not 
teach the correct use of the Passive Voice, 
nor will it help the matter to say, “Hearing 
people don’t talk like that. A deaf boy or 
girl must have something to anchor to. 
When shall Passive Voice be used and when 
shall it not be used? That’s what they need 
to know, and it’s up to teachers of the deaf 
to give it to them. 

I have yet to find an answer to that ques- 
tion better than the following: 

1. We always use Active Voice if we can. 

2. We use Passive Voice, 

a. When it is not important to tell who 
b. When we do not want to tell who 
c. When we do know who 

To be sure, the above device is not in- 
fallible but it holds true in a great majority 
of instances. Let’s apply it to the examples 
of stilted language previously given. 

“Men mine coal in the northeastern part 
of Pennsylvania.” 

Is it important to tell who? No, it is not. 
All right then, let’s use Passive Voice. 

“Hard coal is mined in the northeastern 
part of Pennsylvania.” Further application 
of our Passive Voice signposts results in, 

“A great many fish are caught along the 
New England coast.” 

“Waterfalls are used for power.” 

“The Boy Scouts were taken to the 
movies.” 

Language exercises can and should be 
given which afford an opportunity to the 
children to apply Passive Voice. As soon 
as the children can use it correctly and 
easily, concentrated work on the principle 
itself should be dropped. From this point 
on it is up to the teacher to encourage use 
of the principle until it finally becomes the 
children’s own. 

It must be admitted that drill can be 
used too much. Some of the present day 
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the Are You a Victim of ““VOWEL BANGING”? 


Chances are your hearing loss is not uniform, that you hear some 
the frequencies better than others. If so, you should investigate Vacolite 
with its patented frequency control. 





be 

the This control, capable of altering the balance between vowel and 
oon consonant sounds, has in many instances solved the difficulties of 
and those who “‘hear’’ but do not ‘‘understand.'’ Why not see for your- 
7 self the advantages Vacolite has to offer you? 
oi 

use | 

the 

VACOLITE COMPANY 

Po 3003 NORTH HENDERSON @ DALLAS, TEXAS 

ay 


QUALIFIED DEALERS ARE INVITED TO COMMUNICATE 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of. 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 


Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
e e 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 





CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__._____. $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual_______________. $17.00 
Series III. Myths. $10.00 
Series I, IT and III__ sale $35.00 
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devices for “squeezing” language out of 
deaf children are deplorable. Drill on a 
new principle should be dropped as soon 
as the children can use it independently in 
their original language. 

(To Be Continued) 





An’ a Hubble for Job Trouble 
(Continued from page 322) 
going to former employers for suggestions 
and recommendations, happened to take the 
statement to his next-door neighbor to read, 
He was invited to become a partner in the 
neighbor’s business! I believe he accepted.” 

Dr. Shelley arose and picked up his hat. 

“I’m a lot smarter myself than I thought 
I was,” he confessed. “I didn’t realize what 
a splendid suggestion I was making in 
offering you a hubble for your trouble—but 
that’s how Clifford got his new job—didn't 
he? I mean he raised a hubble.” 

He left it to Betty to explain his meaning 
to the puzzled Clifford as with hat jauntily 
on the side of his head he departed carol- 
ing: 

“O, walky-talky Jenny an’ a hubble 
for your trouble . . . 
An’ a walky-talky Jenny, I say!” 





The Thirty-Second Convention 
(Continued from page 301) 
for a double room with bath. Tourist 
camps in and near Fulton offer accommo- 
dations for $1 a day per person. Dormi- 
tory accommodations at the school will be 


75 cents per person a day. 


Reservations may be made by writing to 
Miss Dorothy Johnson, School for the 
Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 





Assorted Molehills 

(Continued from page 316) 
ment is the last camel who broke the str— 
oops! I meant to say, the last straw, et. 
For this gentleman masticates tobacco (of 
all things). Verily all is woe! And woe is 
me! Is it any wonder that my hair is grey- 
ing rapidly? 

They may be only molehills to you, but 
to me they are the crags and crevices of the 
Alps, ready to engulf the poor deafened 
straggler who is trying to reach the top. 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
1545 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 












SS 


ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 
Manufactured in Schenectady, N. Y. 
by National Electronics, Inc. 


The “MAGIC MICROPHONE,” 
combined with the superb VACUUM 
TUBE AMPLIFIER and battery 
contained in a small “UNIJPAK” 
gives the hearing aid user a new 
experience in hearing comfort and 
fidelity of tone reproduction. 


| ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 
"MAGIC MICROPHONE" 74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


worn as a pin Dealer and Distributor Franchises Open in Northeastern U. S. 





























Many people with impaired 
hearing have found real enjoyment and 
convenience in the Telephone Amplifier. 
This small attachment fits any telephone 
and a handy switch lets you turn it on 
and off at will. 

For demonstration, write to—or inquire 
at—your local telephone Busi- 
ness Office. They will be glad to 


arrange it at your convenience— Ff 

















without obligation. 
NEW LOW 


GE PRICE 
V-1 ‘60 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A complete new model throughout. 
e VOLUME... . Wide range of power. 
e TONE.... -Clear, rich tones. 

e TUBES ... . .Replaceable by user 


(a new feature) 


e ECONOMY .. -Long life batteries. 






e DESIGN..... Beautifully stream- 
lined. 
e DURABILITY . .Built with the finest 


parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York,N. Y. 
ORES <a ae tis ae EEN, 
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Alertness 


(Continued from page 318) 


rapid articulation of consonants and in the 
modulation of voice quality for the various 
vowels.” The lips, too, become mobile if 
properly used. The mirror may be of some 
assistance in seeing whether the tongue, 
lips and jaw are properly relaxed and 
flexible. 

To understand normalcy in speech, the 
student also investigates and is able to re. 
produce what is abnormal.* Not only the 
sense of vision but also the sense of touch 
(in the case of the vocal organs) brings 
the student to the most satisfactory results, 

Accurate vocal speech depends also upon 
the coordination of the various parts of 
the speech mechanism itself. Careful ad- 
justment in using the breath is the physi- 
cal basis of good voice production.* Thus, 
“if the respiratory movements do not occur 
regularly and with nice adjustment to the 
kind of articulate expression desired, there 
is an interference with the rhythmical pro- 
gression of speech. . .. Many speech dis- 
orders themselves were the result of or ac- 
companied by widespread muscular inco- 
ordinations, affecting regular inspiration 
and expiration.” 

Many experiments have been made in 
the visual reading of pitch, which are also 
of interest to the hard of hearing person 
who wishes to go a step farther in his anal- 
ysis of speech. Various kinds of apparatus 
have been perfected for recording pitch 
changes visually. These can be made 
available, and are worthy of both institu: 
tional and individual practice. 

But regardless of the equipment avail- 
able, and the methods used, the greatest aid 
to vocal efficiency are the alertness of the 
individual, and his intense desire to pro- 
duce vocal sounds that are pleasing and 
intelligible to his listeners. 








2Giles Wilkeson Gray, A Speech Mechanism Hy: 
pothesis: Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXII, No. 4, 
p. 659. 

8Max Goldstein, Handicapped Children: Q.J.S., 
XXII, No. 1. p. 53. 

4G. W. Gray, A Stroboscopic Disc for the Study of 
Vocal Pitch, Y.J.8., XIII, No. 3, pp. 236-243. 
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HEAR BETTER - FEEL BETTER 


Question... 


‘IS IT CONVENIENT TO 


weak RADIOEAR?” 


Answet... 


Yes. Convenient, easy and com- 
fortable. In fact Radioear is so 
small and light you can forget 
you are wearing it. 


You'll be delighted too with the 
many newest developments in 
today’s VACUUM-TUBE 
Radioear. Balanced tone-range. 
Individually fitted. Near and 
distant hearing. Call for demon- 
stration and free booklet. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING — MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Accepted by Council on Physical Therapy, American Medical Association 
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‘“ELECTRO-EAR” 





SIMPLIFIED 
SMALL—COMPACT 


ONLY TWO PARTS 


Operates on Flashlight Battery 
AN EFFECTIVE, HANDY AND VERSATILE 


HEARING AID 


PRICE ONLY - - - - $35.00 
Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 











School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 

Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


Private Lessons Classes 


Special attention given to graduates of schools for the 
deaf who need more lip reading and voice work. 


THE EVANGELINE 


18th and Pine 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





NOTIFY THE VOLTA REVIEW IF 
YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 
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What Lip Reading Means to Me 
(Continued from page 319) 
Another girl runs a comptometer. Ther 
are several beauticians. Several are ¢ 
gaged in domestic service. E 
_I became interested at once in the wor 
being done by the league, and by worki 
with others I managed to overcome my sh 
ness and feeling of inferiority. q 
Two years ago, I was persuaded to buy 
a hearing aid. I say “persuaded,” because 
I was still beset by my former fears of be 
ing made conspicuous by wearing an instru 
ment; but after trying one for a few wee 
I was completely won over. It is wonde 
ful to enjoy church services once a f 
hear the voices of loved ones, and to be a 
to enjoy general conversation, 
But I haven’t given up my lip readiny 
I am still attending lip reading classes afte 
five years, and I do not intend to give uf 
my practice. Lip reading opened for mea 
better and more normal life, and even i 
some day I should lose the hearing I have 
left I would still have the courage to cg y 
on, with lip reading as my passport to they 
hearing world. 
I am now chairman of our Junior 
Club. I lead a busy life, and I love the 
work I am doing. I remember with pity 
that girl of nineteen that I used to be, and 
her loneliness, and I try to do all I can to 
seek out the many unhappy boys and girls 
who need to be helped by the contacts our 
club can give them. 




















The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 312) 

I told him, too, that I could see no objec: 
tion to our American speaking English to 
any other American he might find there, 
provided he worked hard on his Russian 
and used it enough to keep familiar with 
it. He was perfectly satisfied with this ex- 
planation, and has continued to work on 
his speech. Of course, he uses speech en- | 
tirely in the home and with his hearing ac- . 
quaintances. 


Mrs. E. B., Texas. 
(To Be Continued) 
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AUROPHONE 


The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
. a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 


MEARS 


RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
ONE WEST 34t# STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Beeutiful eoniad Sis é teal Sains 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Objective: part-time public school at- 
tendance for the child, at six, and gradual 
advance into full time public school work 
in higher grades. 


Both parent and child attend intensive, 
short-term classes. 


Parents — are trained in teaching 
speech, language, and subjects prepara- 
tory to public school work. 

Children — are given a full school pro- 
gram, which is transferred without a 
break to the home school room at com- 
pletion of the parent’s training. 


PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
INSTITUTE 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 


P. O. Box 438 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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The People, Yes! History is rushing head. 
long, not in cycles, but toward some unrevealed 
event—the crash of a civilization or the creation 
of a new world-order. The physical cosmos has 
come out of primal chaos and it is rational to 
hope and believe that out of social choas will 
come social cosmos. 

-The Journal of Education. 


There are only 3 steps leading to the place 
where perfect harmony lives, yet they are hard to 
climb. The first is to think kindly of one’s neigh- 
bor. The second is to speak kindly to him. The 
third is to act kindly toward him. The reason they 
are hard to climb is that we are too busily en- 
gaged in thinking well of ourselves, speaking well 
of ourselves, and acting in a manner which we 
think will do ourselves the most good. 

—Sunshine Magazine. 


There is no job, however richly endowed with 
prestige, money and power, that is not based on 
primary human needs. And if ever there was 
a primary human need that did not involve labor, 
sweat and dirt, I have never heard about it. Out 
of the dust of earth we came, in it we live, back 
to it we go, in full dignity. 

Teach children the truth. All work is good as 
it serves people. Nobody is belittled by rendering 
service to the best of his capacity. Take the work 
that lies to your hand and do your best in it. 
Life has place for efficient workers always. 
Efficiency is the germ of the matter. 

—Angelo Patri, 


A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds, adored by little statesmen and philoe 
ophers and divines. With consistency a great soul 
has simply nothing to do. He may as well com 
cern himself with the shadow on the wall. Spealt 
what you think now in hard words, and tomom 
row speak what tomorrow thinks, in hard J 
again, though it contradict everything you said 
today. “Ah, so you shall be sure to be misundeh 
stood.” Is it so hard, then, to be misunderstood? 
Pythagoras was misunderstood and Socrates, 
Jesus, and Luther, and Copernicus, and Gali 
and Newton, and every pure and wise spirit thal 
ever took flesh. To be great is to be misundet 
stood. ; 










—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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ation THIS CHANGING WORLD 
ss his | TIMES CHANGE — science 

‘a’ | moves forward — opinions 

$ will | change — habits and prejudices Am You 

tigi change — the world changes. 


In this new book, today’s needs 
and today’s problems of the 
place | deafened are discussed frankly, 
ard t© | sympathetically, helpfully, from 
neigh- y ° ° ‘ 

The | 2.viewpoint gained by 39 years 
n they | of intimate contact with the 
ly en. | deafened in a constantly chang- 
z well | ing world. 

ch we | Every deafened person will find 
much of interest in this enlight- 
eningly different analysis of the 
handicap of impaired hearing. 
dwih | Deafened who, for any reason, 
sed on | fave not or are not making use 
e was ) Of hearing aids are particularly 
labor, | invited and urged to send for 


zine, 


“aa | “This Changing World 
and You” 
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x | ACOUSTICON 


Makers of the World's FIRST 


electrical hearing aid. 
A Dictograph Product 


atri, 








lin of 


philos- 





ACOUSTICON, « 580 Fifth Ave., New York 


[] Please send free booklet, "THIS CHANGING WORLD and 
YOU." 


[) Please have your nearest ACOUSTICON INSTITUTE get. in 


U 5S E TH IS touch with me for demonstration of latest model Acousticons. 
Name 4 ee er Sa 7 
C '@) U Tt @) N Street Address _ 


City Se ee 
N OW | wear a hear- | 
ing aid. 








| do not wear 
a hearing aid. 






































LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





COUNSELLOR-TEACHER position in summer camp 
for the deaf desired by teacher (male) with experience 
in teaching the deaf. Address Martin Bordman, 5423 
Locust Street, Phila., Pa. 





ORAL TEACHER, Class B Certificate, 12 years’ ex- 
perience, Straight Language under Miss Fitzgerald, 
taught Straight Language 3 years, wishes position 1941- 
42. Address Box 3197, the Volta Bureau. 





SUMMER WORK wanted as companion, teacher, or 
camp councilor with deaf children. Young teacher 
(male) in school for the deaf, M.A. Understands and 
likes handicapped children. Box 108, the Volta Bureau. 





POSITION as teacher or house mother desired by 
teacher of the deaf with 8 years’ experience. Class A 
certificate. Box 177, the Volta Bureau. 





PH.D., college professor, formerly instructor of the 
deaf, wants position as teacher of natural sciences, art 
and photography in school for the deaf. Male, 33 years. 
Wife is experienced gymnastics teacher and physio- 
therapist. Box 358, the Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED teacher of the deaf, B.S., Class A 
certificate, splendid experience and references. wishes a 
position for 1941-42. Box 454, the Volta Bcreau. 





TEACHER OF SPEECH and lip reading, B.S., desires 
position for 1941-42. Box 941, the Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER (hard of hearing) desires 
position for 1941-42 in manual department or physical 
education for primary pupils. Address S.P.M., c/o 
the Volta Bureau. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, geet. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 





FOR SALE: Practically new 520-C bone conduction 
Sonotone Aid, purchased Nov., 1940, not used after 
December 1. uaranteed by Company for 1 year. 
Cost $165. Will sell for $100. Address Sonaid, c/o 
the Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER desires summer 
position tutoring pupil or pupils in upper grade work. 
Address “Cady,” c/o the Volta Bureau. 





YOUNG MAN trained teacher Class A certificate, 2 
years’ experience, references, wishes position for 1941- 
42. Address B. H. C., c/o the Volta Bureau. 
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Harder: Shall we have a friendly game of 
cards tonight? 
Herring: No; let’s play bridge. 


Hanging Prepositions—This is supposed to 
be the greatest parts-of-speech story every told: 
“What book do you want to be read to out of 
from?” asked the nurse. “Arabian Nights,” said 
Willie. The nurse opened the book. “Once upon 
a time—” she began. Willie raised a protesting 
voice. “What did you bring me that book to be 
read to out of from for?” he demanded. 


Famous—‘Gee!” exclaimed one young stamp 
collector to another, as they locked over their col- 
lections, “here’s one of those commemorative 
stamps I never saw before. Who is on it?” The 
other boy took the stamp and examined it closely. 
“James A. McNeill,” he said, finally. The other 
boy shook his head. “Never heard of him,” he 
said. “What was he, anyway?” The other boy 
examined the stamp again “Whistler,” he an- 
nounced. “Gosh!” cried the first boy in mild dis 
gust. “You wouldn’t think they’d put anyone's 
picture on a postage stamp just for whistling.” 


How Do You Pronounce Them?—There is 
one word in the English language that is nearly 
always pronounced incorrectly, and another the 
pronunciation of which is always uncertain even 
with persons of acute hearing. The words, of 
course, are “incorrectly” and “uncertain!” 


For the Lip Reading Class!—The woman in 
the street car was evidently a stranger and was 4 
bit puzzled by the transfer handed her. “Will 
you please tell me on what car I shall use the 
transfer?” she asked the conductor. 

“It’s really quite simple,” he explained, politely. 
“East of the junction by a westbound car’a trans 
fer from an eastbound car is good only if the 
westbound car is west of the junction formed by 
the eastbound car. South of the junction formed 
by a northbound car a transfer from a south 
bound car is good south of the junction of the 
northbound car, if the northbound car was north 
of the junction at the time of issue; but only 
south of the junction going south if the south- 
bound car was going north at the time it was 
south of the junction.” 

The woman said she: believed she would walk. 





Pic 


